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PREFACE. 



The materials for the following history have been 
collected during the past ten years, in intervals of 
leisure from busy work in monastery and college, 
and subsequently on the mission. This desultory 
method of storing and arranging material will account 
for many faults, which, it is feared, mar the work, 
but which, it is hoped, will meet with the reader’s 
kind indulgence. 

The work is purposely entitled a History of thr 
Life and Times of St. Edmund . A mere Life of the 
saint could be compressed into a few pages, but the 
mass of historical and traditional lore, which illustrates 
his character and position in the England of his day, 
calls for wider treatment Hence the endeavour to 
interweave the history of East Anglia, the narrative 
of the Danish invasion and the customs of Saxon 
times, into the great martyr’s biography. 

For centuries St. Edmund’s incorrupt body exercised 
a living influence over the nation, and kept his per- 
sonality ever present. To end his history with his 
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martyrdom would leave unrecorded this important 
place, which he occupied in the hearts of the faithful 
and in the annals of the country. Accordingly, the 
sacred body has been traced through the vicissitudes 
of a thousand years to its present resting-place, and 
his other relics enumerated and described. Distinct 
chapters treat of the miraculous power which the 
people believed him to wield, aud of the devotion 
which his life aud character inspired ; while a brief 
sketch of the magnificent memorial which rose over 
and around his shrine finishes the work. 

Parallel with this long and continuous history of 
the saint run the numerous and varied records, in 
medieval manuscript and modern print, which furnish 
the materials. To omit all description of these 
interesting documents and their authors would rob 
St. Edmund’s history of one of its most beautiful 
features — the tribute which literature has paid to him 
through the ages. Their introduction, however, re- 
mained a difficulty. They admitted of three methods 
of treatment — (1) a mere enumeration in the preface, 
(2) a dry appendix, or (3) an account of each of them in 
turn with the chapter to which it related. Following 
at least two notable examples, 1 choice has been made 
of the third method, and in the Authorities at the 
head of each chapter the reader will find a concurrent 
history of the literature which perpetuated the name 

1 Butler's “Lives of the Saints/’ and Green's “Short History, 
of the English People .' 1 
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and memory of the martyr king of East Anglia. 

St. Edmund’s Bury has at last found a place in 
the Rolls Series, and the first volume of “ Memorials of 
St. Edmund’s Abbey” has recently seen the light. 1 
The editor, Mr. Thomas Arnold, M.A., in the intro- 
duction, p. xiii., thus compares St. Cuthbert and 
St. Edmund : “ Although nearly two centuries divided 
the death of St. Edmund from that of St. Cuthbert, 
and there is no reason, except the common possession 
of sanctity and heroic endurance, for supposing any 
special resemblance in their characters, yet when we 
inquire into the development of the cultus which was 
consecrated to their memory, we are struck by some 
remarkable points of likeness. Of both the incorrup- 
tion of the mortal remains was confidently believed ; 
over the tombs of both arose, first chapels, then 
churches, then magnificent cathedrals. Eardulf the 
bishop, and Eadred the abbot, dreading a visit from 
the ruthless Northmen, took up the body of St. Cuth- 
bert from Lindisfarne in 875, and wandered about 
with it for seven years, settling at last at Chester-le- 
Street Egelwin the priest, alarmed for the safety of 
the treasure of which he was the guardian, when 
Thurkill made a descent in the Orwell in 1010, took 
up the body of St. Edmund from its resting-place at 

1 “Memorials of St. Edmund's Abbey," edited by Thomas Arnold, 
M.A., University College, Oxford, Fellow of the Royal University 
of Ireland ; vol. I. Published by the authority of the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty ’8 Treasury, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, 1890. 
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Beodricsworth, and wandering up to London, remained 
there three years, till the state of Suffolk was quiet 
enough to allow of his returning home. Miracles 
prevented St. Cuthbert’s body from being carried over 
to Ireland; miracles prevented St Edmund's body 
from becoming a prey to the pious cupidity of the 
Londoners. On the completion of Abbot Baldwin's 
new church at Bury in 1095, there is a solemn 
translation of the body of St. Edmund to the shrine 
prepared for it, Bishop Wakeline, and Ranulf the 
king's chaplain, being the presiding functionaries. On 
the completion of Durham cathedral in 1104, there is 
a yet more solemn translation of the body of St. 
Cuthbert from the cemetery in the cloister into the 
church, the same Ranulf, now bishop of Durham, 
presiding, and the ceremony being crowned by a 
visitation of the relics, which verifies their reported 
incorruption. A similar visitation of the relics of St. 
Edmund, resulting in a similar verification, is made 
by Abbot Samson in 1198.'' 

Mr. Arnold is not so happy in his further remarks. 
We doubtless know a great deal more of St. Cuthbert's 
real life and character than of St. Edmund's, but it 
is an exaggeration to write that we know "next to 
nothing " of the latter. To assert that St. Abbo drew 
on a free and strong imagination for his description 
and character of St. Edmund is scarcely justifiable, 
considering that the martyr's person and exploits 
were well known in St. Abbo's day. The present 
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writer has not started on the supposition that the 
greater part of the information regarding St Edmund 
is myth, the concoction of men “ whose information 
is scanty, and their imagination strong.” Judging 
from references in existing manuscripts that the old 
scribes drew from sources long since perished, the 
compiler of these pages takes their works as a safe 
basis. He examines them fairly, tries to supply what 
is wanting from other sources, compares their facts 
with ancient and modern traditions, traces their 
agreement with the geueral history of the times, and 
thus endeavours to piece together the lost history of 
St. Edmund. It is not, however, maintained that no 
myth has grown around St. Edmund's name, or that 
in the course of a thousand years no legend has crept 
into his history, but abundant facts remain in con- 
nection with the saint's life which are credible and 
authentic. For instance, Ethelwerd and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle refer to a king of East Anglia 
between St. Ethelbert and St. Edmund, and therefore 
support Gaufridus, who gives his name and the 
particulars of his reign. Gaufridus thus becomes a 
reliable authority on one point, and may be equally 
considered reliable in his account of the parentage 
and fatherland of St Edmund, which fits in with 
Charlemagne's known protection of English exiles 
and other facts of contemporary history. The supposi- 
tion of Battely, that a certain Florentius invented the 
parentage of St. Edmund one or two centuries after 
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Gaufridus, is baseless and far-fetched. North Ham- 
burg, not Nuremburg, as the place of St. Edmund’s 
birth, and the local traditions of Hunstanton further 
fix the probability of the narrative of Gaufridus. 
The legend of Lothbroc or Lothparch has at least a 
substratum of truth. Mr. Sharon Turner’s identifica- 
tion of the Lothbroc of St. Edmund’s history with 
Ragnar Lodbrog, who, he says, met his death in 
Deira between 862 and 867, cannot be accepted in 
the face of all the Icelandic writers who assign his 
death to the eighth century and not the ninth. 1 On 
the other hand, Adam of Bremen’s testimony, the 
local traditions of Reedham, Caistor-St-Edmund’s and 
its neighbourhood, Hinguar’s avowed object to invade 
East Anglia (which is mentioned by all chroniclers), 
and the name of Bern or Wern in the list of the ten 
sea-kings establish the identity of Lothparch, and 
confirm all that Gaufridus relates. His manuscript 
is therefore an historical fragment of great value. 
Similar records supply evidence of a like character, 
which cannot reasonably be considered fictitious, 
merely on opinion of what should be. 

Two views of St. Edmund’s martyrdom are current, 
but easily reconciled. The first — represented by 
the Saxon Chronicle, Asser, Ethelwerd, Matthew of 
Westminster, and several of the St. Edmund’s Bury 
annals — states that Edmund fought bravely and 
manfully (“atrociter pugnavit.”) According to the 

1 Introduction to “ Memorials of St. Edmund's Abbey," voL I. 
p. xix. 
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second — represented by St. Abbo, Florence and Mal- 
mesbury — the saint, when attacked by the Danes, made 
no resistance. Each view is correct from its own 
standpoint. % In one, St. Abbo and those who follow 
him aim at illustrating the meekness, self-sacrifice 
and resignation of the saint. They accordingly dwell 
chiefly on the martyrdom, and describe the Danes 
and their two invasions in general terms, 1 merely to 
contrast the pagan savagery with the Christian 
Edmund’s gentleness. The various attacks and the 
consequent battles are foreign to their purpose and 
they ignore them. The second view is more historical. 
It pictures the invasion of East Anglia in 865 by 
Hinguar, and Edmund’s valiant stand ; and the second 
invasion of 870, crowned by the final struggle, and 
the holy king’s surrender of himself to the enemy in 
order to save his people from further bloodshed. 
Together, the two views give a perfect delineation of 
St. Edmund’s character, which was one of heroic and 
unselfish bravery. 

In closing this introduction I desire to tender my 
heartfelt thanks to the numerous friends who have 
aided me in my work. I gratefully acknowledge the 
assistance of the late Father Lazenby, S.J., of Bury- 
St.-Edmund’s, who encouraged me to write and placed 
his notes at my service, a kindness continued by his 
superiors after his death. The librarians at Oxford and 
Cambridge always showed courtesy and a willingness 

1 St. Abbo speaks of the two invasions as one. 
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to oblige, due no doubt to my introduction by 
Father Stevenson, S.J. I cannot forget the hospitality 
accorded me in London by a family, whose friendship 
I then made and have always valued # since. My 
special thanks are due to the Right Rev. Abbot 
Snow, O.S.B., for his revision of my manuscript, and 
to others whose valuable hints will gain for these 
pages any success which they may deserve. 

Lastly, in giving the history of St. Edmund to the 
public, I beforehand condemn and unreservedly retract 
any expression or opinion which may be contrary to 
the teaching or spirit of our Holy Mother the Catholic 
and Roman Church. 



J. B. MACK1NLAY, O.S.B. 
Blytii, March 19 , 1893 . 
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PRAYER TO ST. EDMUND. 



O precious charbouncle of martir*s alle, 

O hevenly gemme, saphir of stabilnesse, 

Thyn hevenly dewh of grace, let dou falle 
In to my penne, enclosed with rndnesse : 

And blissed raartir, my stile do so dresse, 

Undir thi wingis of proteccion, 

That I nat erre in my translacion. 

O richest rube, rubefied with blood 
In thi passion, be fill meek suffrance 
Bound to a tre, lowly whan thou stood, 

Of arwes sharp suffryng ful gret penaunce, 

Stable as a wal, of herte in thi constaunce, 

Directe my stile which I have undirtake 
In thi worshepe, thi legende for to make. 

O amatist, with peynes purpureat 
Emeraud trewe, of chastite most clene, 

Which, nat withstandyng thi kyngli hih estat, 

Ffor Cristis feith suifredist peynes keene, 

Wherefore, of mercy, my dulnesse to susteene, 

Into my brest sende a confortatiff 

Of sum fair language t’ embelisshe with thi liff. 

Send dou, of grace, thi licour aureat 
Which enlumynyth these rethoriciens 
To write of martirs, ther passions laureat : 

And causith also, these fressh musiciens, 

Ffals lust avoided of epicuriens, 

Of glorious seyntes the trynmphes for to synge 
That suffred peyne for Crist in ther levynge. 

Now glorious martir of Bury cheef patron, 

In Saxonie born, of the blood roial, 

Conveie my mater, be my proteccion, 

Githe in thi support myn hope abidith al, 

Directe my penne of that I write shal, 

Ffor so thi favour fro me nat ne twynne 
Upon thi story ryght thus I will be gynne. 

Lydgate, (Harleinn MS. 2278, fol. 9 b, 
collated with Harleian MS. 4826.) 
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KING AND MARTYR. 



CHAPTER I. 



Introductory — St. Edmund's Kingdom — Its Rulers and 
Saints. 



[Authorities— St. Bede’s 44 Ecclesiastical History’* is the chief authority for 
the events of this chapter to the year 731. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
William of Malmesbury’s 44 History of the Kings ” and 44 History of the 
Prelates,” Ethelwerd’s Chronicle, and similar annals supplement Bt. Bede ’9 
History. Nicholas Harpsfeld’s 44 Historia Anglicans Ecclesiastics,” Duaci, 
1<P2‘2, and Blomefleld’s 44 History of Thetford," printed at Fersfield 
1730, are secondary though valuable authorities. For well known 
historical facts in this and the following chapters, only standard works 
like Lingard’s “History of England,” and Green’s “Short History of the 
English People,” have been referred to. For geography throughout the work 
consult Camden’s “Britania,” with McCullock’s “ Geographical Dictionary,” 
or Bell’s “Gazetteer of England and Wales.”] 



That portion of England which bulges out into the Geographical 
German Ocean in the form of a peninsula, and com- Anglia, 
prises the present counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridge, was called by the early Anglo-Saxons 
East Anglia or East England. The sea encompassed 
this district on the north and east. On the south 
the river Stour separated it from the neighbouring 
kingdom of Essex. Impassable woods, “ deep lakes 
and stagnant pools,” 1 protected its western frontier. 

The fens and marshes, two or three miles in breadth, 
which cover the flat lands of the west, stretch a 
distance of sixty or seventy miles from the Cam to 
1 William of Malmesbury. 
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Wisbeach, and descend in river and morass to join 
the wide estuary of the Wash. These marshes, to- 
gether with the dense forests of the south-west 
totally secluded East Anglia from the mainland. 
One clear and open space alone connected the 
peninsula with the rest of the island, and this the 
East Anglians afterwards defended against the fre- 
quent incursions of their neighbours by four ditches 
with corresponding lofty walls of earth. The prin- 
cipal of these, called St. Edmund’s ditch, runs across 
Newmarket Heath. The common people call it 
“ Devil’s Dyke,” its gigantic proportions marking it 
out as the work of evil spirits rather than of men . 1 
The dykes completed the boundaries of the province 
over which Providence destined St. Edmund to reign — 
a man who, according to William of Malmesbury, was 
“devoted to God and ennobled by descent from 
ancient kings.” 

st. Edmund’* Previous to the Christian era, St. Edmund’s kingdom 

thc^ritons?^ er was inhabited by the Celtic tribe of Iceni, the Ceni- 
magni of Caesar. Traces of the first inhabitants still 
survive in the names Ikensworth, Ickworth, Ick- 
borough, Iken, Icklingham, and lastly Ikenild Street, 
the great consular road of the Iceni. The last king of 
the Iceni was Pnesutagus, the consort of the famous 
British queen Boadicea, whose valiant resistance and 
tragic end finally brought East Britain under the 
sway of the Romans. 

1 It is doubtful who constructed these great walls. Some attri- 
bute them to Canute (a.d. 1017), who certainly made them the 
boundary of St. Edmund’s Liberty. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
mentions them as early as a.d. 905, and Matthew of Westminster 
makes them the site of a battle fought in that year between Edward 
the Elder and Ethelwald the Rebel. St. Abbo, who wrote thirty 
years before Canute's reign, also mentions the dykes. Most pro- 
bably St. Edmund himself, whose names they bear, raised them as 
a defence against the Mercians and Danes. 
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The Koman governor Agricola, in dividing Britain 
into provinces, made the territory of the Iceni part 
of Flavia Csesariensis. In a few years the consular 
roads Ikenild Street, Jeddar Way, Stone Way, Via 
Devana, and perhaps Ermine Street, linked it with 
the important cities of Bath, Chester, Verulam, York, 
and London, while its general fertility, its clear 

and bracing climate, its picturesque scenery and 
nearness to Gaul, its hunting-grounds and rich 

pastures, attracted thither every class of citizen. 
East Britain thus became a favourite field of * 

Koman civilization. Camp, station, and town, places 
like Brancaster, Sitomagus (Thetford), Caistor, Venta 
Icenorum (Norwich), Villa Faustini (Bury - St. - 
Edmund's), soon sprang up on plain and river-side. 
Vestiges of Roman art, Roman remains unearthed 
from time to time all through the district, show 

that the ancient civilization worked as great a change 
in East Britain during its 300 years' occupation, as 
modern civilization has done in the same or shorter 
time in America and Australia. 

The Roman province of Britain flourished till the 
middle of the fourth century, when it fell before the 
attacks of the barbarians. At first Rome attempted 
to defend its most western province. The Count of 
the Saxon Shore pitched one of his chief camps at 
Brancaster on the Wash, in order to guard the ex- 
posed coasts of East Britain and North Gaul. All 
precautions, however, proved ineffectual. The waves 
of barbarian invasion still came on, forcing the 
Roman legions to retreat to the capital, and abandon 
Britain and all outlying provinces. The Britons with 
the Iceni thus found themselves utterly without 
resources to resist the savage hordes who poured 
from the northern mountains of the island upon their 
cities and plains. 
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The Barbarian 
invasion and 
conquest of 
Britain. 



The helplessness of the Britons after the departure 
of the Romans, together with the incursion of the 
Piets and Scots, conspired to bring about the forma- 
tion of St. Edmund’s kingdom. At the time there 
dwelt among the marshes of Friesland and the Elbe, 
or in the peninsula which parts the Baltic from the 
North Sea, three kindred tribes of low-German Teu- 
tonic race. The first tribe, the Jutes, lived on the 
north of the peninsula, on the dry and sandy heaths 
of Jutland, called in early times Zealand, because of 
"the purple waters which fringed the green meadows 
of its coast ; to the south of the Jutes, in the rich 
farm-lands of Sleswig, or Angleland, as the great 
Alfred delighted to call it, the Angles had settled 
down ; further south again, amid the sand-flats and 
fen-lands of the Weser and the Elbe, and on the 
very borders of the Roman empire, hovered the Saxons, 
— the only name by which southern Europe knew 
the other two tribes. All three, Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons, practised piracy on the high seas. In war- 
ships, contemptuously named chuUes , or keels, they rode 
the wildest billows of the ocean, “ in tempests dread- 
ful to others, but to them a subject of joy.” They 
were thus scouring the North Sea when the Romans 
abandoned Britain, and the Piets and Scots swarmed 
down from the wilds of Caledonia. To invite them to 
land and give assistance in repelling the invaders 
from the north was the last despairing policy of the 
British chiefs, who little thought of the consequence 
of admitting the sea-pirates into the island. The new 
allies quickly drove Piet and Scot back to their 
mountain-fastnesses, and at once began a war of 
-conquest and extermination unparalleled in the bar- 
barian invasion of any other country of Europe. Every 
vestige of Roman civilization in Britain vanished 
before the sword of Angle, Jute, and Saxon. Towns 
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and villages, palaces and cottages, were levelled to 
the ground. The inhabitants fled as from a devour- 
ing conflagration ; the nobles made their escape to 
the continent or the western hills ; the common 
people took refuge in the churches ; but the enemy 
set fire to the holiest sanctuaries, and the victim who 
escaped the sword perished by the flames. In a 
hundred years the old race had entirely disappeared 
before the conquerors* advance. 

The Jutes first began the conquest under Hengist |°^‘a n 0 0 f r 
and Horsa, who founded the kingdom of Kent. Then Sn^oms. 
other bands, eager for plunder, put to sea from their 
German homes. The Saxons (a.d. 477) under JElla 
and his three sons coasted along the hills and dark 
woodlands from Beachy Head to Selsey Bill, disem- 
barked, and after a fierce struggle with the natives 
founded the kingdom of the Suth-Seaxe, or Sussex. 

Five years later the war-ships of Cerdic ploughed 
the Channel waters as far as the Isle of Wight. 

Their crews landed at Portsmouth, took possession 
of the neighbouring country, and founded the kingdom 
of West-Seaxe, or Wessex. Before Wessex extended 
its conquests to Oxford and Gloucester, the Middle- 
Seaxe and East-Seaxe crept up the Thames, and 
on its northern bank established the kingdom of Essex. 

The advance of Jutes and Saxons, however, is of The formation 

. . i*iii i of the English 

minor importance compared with the later advance Kingdoms, 
of the Angles, “ the fiercest in battle of all the bar- 
barians.** Owing to the superior prowess of these 
Angles, the three tribes assumed the common name 
of " English.** By that name they were first known 
to the Britons, and fifty years later to Pope St. 

Gregory, 1 when he met their slaves exposed for sale 
in the Eoman market-place. 

1 St. Gregory in his letters styles them the “ gens Anglorum,” 

“the English people.” 
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The Angles put to sea from the original Angleland, 
when the conquest of South Britain had almost ceased. 
A fleet of their chiules, under the command of Seomel, 
sailed up the Humber, took York, and founded the 
kingdom of Deira. Ida, another chief, with forty of 
the rude war-ships of his race, followed in the 
wake of Seomel, and founded, north of the Tees, the 
kingdom of Bernicia. Bernicia and Deira with the 
Frith of Forth as their northernmost boundary formed, 
in after times, the single kingdom of Northumbria. 
Up the southern tributaries of the Humber, the 
water gateway of North Britain, other “ wolves, dogs, 
whelps from the kennel of barbarism,” as St. Gildas 
from his abbey in Brittany styled them, penetrated 
into the heart of the island. They sailed up the 
Trent, took possession of Nottinghamshire, and, striking 
off along the Soar, colonized Leicestershire. Thus by 
degrees the whole district of central England grew 
into the kingdom of Mercia, so named either from 
the marshes of Lincolnshire on its borders, or from 
the marks or boundaries which on every side defined 
its frontier. 

The first of these English conquests and the one 
which mostly concerns this history was on the east 
of Mercia. It was preeminently Anglia, or England. 
Full twenty years before Ida and Seomel overran 
Northumbria, and three score years before Mercia 
became a kingdom, the East Angles drew up their 
long keels on the wide sand-flats of the coast of 
the Iceni, or left them secure in its numerous river 
creeks. The eastern coast, on which the pirates first 
landed, presented no high and rugged cliffs or walls 
of rock, like Bamborough or Beachy Head. On the 
contrary, its numerous estuaries, the many navigable 
streams which flowed through the broads and sand- 
banks, rather invited than opposed invasion. The 
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Angles accordingly ascended the Stour, and, leaving 
their kinsmen in Essex undisturbed, spread them- 
selves over the land to the north. Some rowed up the 
picturesque and wood-flanked Orwell ; others swarmed 
up the Yare, the Waveney, and the Ouse. Once in 
the country, the Roman highways led them to spacious 
cities and to rich fields for plunder. No record is left 
of the struggle with the inhabitants. Many fled, while 
others were either massacred or died in slavery. 

Hardly a trace of them remained to guide the new 
nation, whose history now began where theirs had 
ended. 

The land thus roughly seized did not differ consider- Pi»y»icai 

° description of 

ably from the old country which the English had East An * lu - 
just abandoned. In area both districts measured about 
5,000 square miles ; both were from 70 to 80 miles in 
length and breadth. They also resembled each other 
in natural features. Even now the two countries are 
wonderfully alike. The snug and homely farm-houses 
of Sleswig, the hedgerows, the cattle quietly feeding 
in the meadows, carry us in imagination to the east 
of England. The low sea-coast of Yarmouth, the 
level fen-lands of North Cambridgeshire, the salt 
marshes of the Lincolnshire border, the scarcity of 
wood, the general flatness, with only slight undulations 
here and there, the sloping grass-land on the banks 
of the Waveney, — all have their counterpart in the 
old home of the East English. The new conquest 
possessed other advantages of which the wild half- 
cultivated fatherland could not boast. Roman art 
had transformed into a paradise a land by nature 
similar to their own, by laying it out in gardens and 
groves and pastures and hunting-grounds ; Roman 
engineers had linked together its numerous towns 
and villas by a network of magnificent roads, unsur- 
passed save by our modem railways. Finally, a dry 
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and salubrious climate added its attractions. True, 
the east winds were sharp and keen in winter and 
spring, but the air which blew over the land from 
the sea, unimpeded by mountain or wood, was clear 
and bracing. It suited the temper of the invaders, 
and doubtless aided in forming those “ merry, pleasant, 
jovial ” East Anglians of William of Malmesbury’s 
Chronicle, who gloried in being St. Edmund’s subjects. 

In the country whose early history and natural 
features are thus faintly outlined, the Angles settled 
down, family by family, kinsfolk by kinsfolk, in their 
“ ham,” or “ ton,” or “ wick.” Each freeman had his 
freeland ; each settlement of freemen had its wise 
men or eldermen, who administered justice and framed 
laws under the sacred tree, or on the moot-hill — the 
original of our modern market-place, — round which 
home and farm clustered. So far in habits of life 
and government the invaders preserved their primi- 
tive traditions. Fresh circumstances, however, begot 
fresh requirements. The friendly feeling between 
kindred and kindred which existed on the shores of 
the Baltic made war almost unknown there. Captains 
or chiefs were seldom necessary. In time of danger, 
indeed, the Angles would choose a leader to marshal 
them for battle; but, the danger over, ho stepped 
back into the rank and file. Now things were different: 
the Britons hovered on their borders ; the limits of 
the neighbouring kingdoms were undefined ; invasion 
or war frequently threatened them. Under these cir- 
cumstances a permanent chief became a necessity. 
The division of plunder, too, and the partition of laud 
called for a supreme and stable ruler. Wessex in 
similar difficulties elected Cerdic its Jconniny , can-niny , 
or ableman ; Kent chose Hengist. In imitation of 
these the North Folk and South Folk of East Anglia 
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chose Uffa as king, and their sovereigns down to St. 

Edmund’s time they styled Uffings. 

All our chroniclers agree that St. Edmund sprang 
from the “ancient and noble stock” of the Uffings. 
Something in those bold leaders and their dauntless 
followers gave early promise of the martyr king who 
closed their illustrious line. They all possessed natural 
virtues of no mean order. Eespect for authority, 
reverence for purity, bravery and fearlessness in war, 
boldness in the cause of right, frankness and love of 
truth were their distinguishing characteristics. Quali- 
ties like these, guided and perfected by the faith of 
Christ, produced the saintly and heroic kings whom 
history presents to us as the worthy progenitors of 
St. Edmund, their crowning glory, as he was the 
fairest blossom of their stock and the fulfilment of 
all their promise. The grace of God, it is true, ener- 
gised his own individual labour, and primarily made 
Edmund a saint; but in the order of nature the 
traditions of his house had a share in moulding his 
character. The example of his ancestors stimulated 
him ; he emulated their virtues ; he modelled himself 
on them as on men renowned throughout the Churches. 

This will be made evident by a glance at those 
ancestral portraits which the youthful Edmund always 
had before his eyes. 

During the reigns of King Uffa and of Tytil, his st. Edmunds 

i i . . , . ancestry. 

son and successor, no wave of that Christian teaching 
which formed the future saints of their line reached 
the shores of East England. Even Eedwald, the third 
Uffing, can scarcely be regarded as a Christian king. 

Policy rather than conviction actuated his religion. 

He accepted the baptism of the black-robed strangers 
at Canterbury merely to please Ethelbert, his over- 
lord, to whom Pope St. Gregory wrote : “ Hasten to 
infuse into the minds of the kings subject to you 
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the knowledge of one God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost” Redwald while in Kent assisted at the 
solemn sacrifice, and listened to the religious chant 
of the Roman monks, but on returning home "he 
departed from the sincerity of the faith,” writes 
Venerable Bede, "and, like the ancient Samaritans, 
seemed at the same time to serve Christ and the 
gods whom he had served before; for in the same 
temple he had an altar to sacrifice to Christ, and 
another small one to offer victims to the devils.” 
Accordingly, when he became bretwalda or overlord 
by the defeat of Ethelfrid of Northumbria, the cross 
gained no victory. Redwald’s sons, however, were of 
a different stamp. The eldest, Regnhere, fell in battle 
a devoted follower of the cross. St Eorpwald the 
Martyr, 1 another son, was a disciple of St. Paulinus 
of York. He embraced the faith of Christ in the 
court of Edwin of Northumbria, a king who owed 
his crown to Redwald, and on returning home and 
succeeding his father began the conversion of his 
people with all the ardour of a neophyte. But a 
pagan revolt stopped his work, and Eorpwald, stabbed 
by a hired ruffian named Richbert, "poured out his 
immaculate spirit to God ” a Christian martyr, 
at sigebcrt His half-brother St. Sigebert next ascended the 
a.p. «3o. throne. St. Sigebert was the apostle, the teacher, the 
father of his people. During the three years’ anarchy 
which followed his brother’s murder, he lived in exile 
in Burgundy. There he received fuller instruction in 
the Catholic faith at the feet of the then successor of 
St. Germanus of Auxerre, and was baptized. With 
the faith he drank in all the secular knowledge which 

1 Also spelt Earpwald and Eorptnwald . See Butler’s ‘‘Lives of 
the Saints,” Oct. 4. Between Redwald and Eorpwald Matthew of 
Westminster places Wibert. See his list of early E. Anglian kings 
and his manner of spelling their names (Bohn’s edit. vol. i. p. 433). 
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the cloisters of Burgundy could provide. An accom- 
plished scholar, a brave soldier, an earnest yet prudent 
son of the Church, Sigebert, succeeded to the crown, 
thoroughly fitted for the work of converting and 
civilizing his kingdom. 

He commenced his reign by inviting St. Felix, whom 
he had met in Burgundy, to preach the faith to his Ang,ia - 
subjects . 1 Felix received episcopal consecration from 
St. Honorius, archbishop of Canterbury, and fixed 
his see at Dunwich , 2 then a place of great importance. 

With his aid the work of conversion advanced with 
rapid strides. Sigebert was even enabled with teachers 
from Canterbury to establish the schools on the Cam 
which Henry III. afterwards raised to the dignity of 
a university. 

1 St. Felix, O.S.B., the apostle of East Anglia, landed at 
Babingley in Norfolk about a. d. 630, where he is said to have built 
his first church. Thoke, the great lord of these parts when St. 

Felix came to convert the East Angles, embraced Christianity 
and built the second church at Shembome, and dedicated it 
to SS. Peter and Paul. Of Babingley succeeding ages made St. 

Felix the patron. The memory of St. Felix and his mission still 
lingers about East Anglia. On the mountains of the Christian 
Hills he is said to have preached. Flitcham, the ham or dwelling 
of Felix, Flixton, Felixstow, Felixston, and many other places in 
Norfolk and Suffolk were named after him, their first bishop. 

His feast is kept by the English Benedictines on March 8. 

See Montalembert’s “ Moines d’Occident, ” vol. iv. chap. iii. ; 
also **Historia Eliensis,” published by the Anglia Christiana 
Society. 

3 Dunwich was a place of importance among the Romans, and 
immense quantities of bronze antiquities belonging to that people 
have been and are still washed out of the cliffs by the ever 
encroaching sea. At the time of St. Felix it was thoroughly 
fortified, but not strong enough to resist the inroads of the ocean, 
and now ships can float over the site once occupied by the city. 

The royal forest, which extended for miles south-east of the town, 
has been quite submerged ; and so the episcopal city, for 270 years 
crowded with hospitals, monasteries and churches, is now only 
a fishing village with a population of 250 souls. 
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Especially to this holy and learned king East 
England owed its raonasticism. He welcomed to 
his realm the Irish monk St. Fursey and his com- 
panions, 1 and built for them to the glory of God, 
under the invocation of the Apostles SS. Peter and 
Paul, the monastery and church of Cnobbersburg . 2 
Venerable Bede describes this first monastery of 
East Anglia as standing on the summit of a hill 
overlooking on three sides the dark forests of the 
interior and on the fourth the broad expanse of 
water formed by the junction of the Waveney and 
Yare. On this Mount Thabor, the Irish monks tarried 
awhile, it is said, at the commaud of an angel. To 
join in their chant or holy conversation, St. Sigebert 
would often steal away from the gaiety of the court. 
He delighted to sit, a privileged disciple, at the feet 
of Abbot Fursey and listen to his narrative of visions 
as sublime and awful as those which Dante has 

1 St. Fursey was the son of an Irish king and abbot of an Irish 
monastery. With his brothers Ultan and St. Foilan, and the 
Irish priests Gobban and Dicuil, he left Ireland and established 
monastic life in East Anglia, where he adopted tho Benedictine 
rule of his bishop, as well as the Roman observance of Easter. 
His fervent preaching and heroic virtues did much to convert the 
people and to strengthen them in the faith. In fact, Baronins 
(“ Annals,” viii. 313) attributes the conversion of East Anglia 
chiefly to these Irish saints. It is recorded that St. Fursey 
established various double monasteries (Mabillon, “Acta SS.,” 
vol. ii). Afer twelve years’ sojourn in East Anglia, leaving St. 
Foilan to govern the monasteries he had founded there, St. Fursey 
followed his other brother Ultan to France, where he built the 
great monastery of Latiniac near Paris. As vicar general he 
governed the diocese of Paris for many years, and died at Froheins- 
(Fursei Domus ), in the diocese of Amiens, while superintending 
the building of Peronne Abbey. His feast is kept in the north of 
France on Jan. 16. See Montalembert’s “Monks of the West,” 
and Cardinal Moran’s “ Irish Saints in Great Britain.” 

2 Cnobbersburg, formerly a Roman camp, now Burgh Castle, or, 
according to some, Blythburgh. 
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immortalized. For St. Fursey had been caught up into 
heaven and seen “ the choirs of angels, and heard the 
praises which they sing;” endowed with angelic 
vision, he had looked down upon the earth and 
watched the struggle of good and evil in the world; 
his miraculously gifted eyes had pierced the dark 
abyss and gazed into “ the fire which burns those 
whose works and desires have been evil ; ” the record- 
ing angel’s book even had been opened to him, and 
in it he had read the judgments of the Son of God 
on men. Touched by the burning words of this man 
of God, the king resolved to resign his kingdom and 
spend the rest of his life in contemplation of the 
world to come. For this purpose he built a monastery 
in honour of the ever Virgin Mother of God on a 
certain gentle slope looking towards the east, and 
washed by the little streams Linnet and Larke, — a 
hallowed spot, destined in alter days to be the resting 
place of St. Edmund’s body and the site of his vast 
and magnificent abbey-shrine. Here King Sigebert 
sought his long-wished-for solitude ; here he unbuckled 
his sword, put off his royal insignia, and donned the 
black monastic cowl ; his crown he laid upon the altar 
wearing in its place round his shaven head a simple 
rim of hair, to remind him of his Saviour’s diadem 
of thorns and of the imperishable crown laid up for 
him by the just Judge. Then he took his place in 
the lowest stall in the monastic choir, the first of the 
long list of Anglo-Saxon princes who forsook the 
palace for the cloister. Short had been his reign, but 
great his work. Everywhere he left memorials of 
his practical wisdom and goodness. Under his rule 
pagan and barbarian East Anglia passed away ; in 
its place arose a Christian commonwealth with bishops, 
priests and faithful people, and churches, monasteries 
and schools. 
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Sigebert was not allowed, however, to breathe his 
last in the retirement of the sanctuary. A terrible 
enemy of the cross threatened his kingdom and his 
work in the person of Penda, king of Mercia, a sworn 
champion of the old heathen worship. Penda would 
permit no Christian teacher to enter his dominions with 
impunity, and, if a neighbouring prince received the 
faith of Christ, he considered it as a challenge of his 
policy and a declaration of war. Accordingly, when 
Edwin of Northumbria embraced the faith, Penda 
attacked him and slew him in the fight of Hatfield 
Chase. The progress of the faith now brought this 
upholder of paganism into East Anglia at the head 
of an army of Mercians and Britons. Egric, the 
successor of St. Sigebert, prepared to take the field 
against him, but his soldiers, mindful of the courage 
and experience of their former sovereign, dragged 
Sigebert from his cell and put him at their head. The 
saint, faithful to his profession, refused to unsheath 
the sword or wield the battle-axe, and he entered the 
battle-field with no weapon save a small wand. Thus 
armed, he was slain with King Egric at the head of 
the Christian army. 

Annas, St. Annas, son of Eni, Iiedwald’s brother, at once 
took up the reins of government. He worthily filled 
the throne of St. Eorpwald and St. Sigebert, endea- 
vouring with Bishop Felix and Abbot Fursey to 
consolidate what his predecessors had begun. In spite 
of nineteen years of almost perpetual war with Penda, 
Annas succeeded in raising fresh monasteries, em- 
bellishing the old ones with more stately buildings 
and enriching all with valuable treasures of books 
and vestments. Annas* influence spread beyond his 
own kingdom : his court became the refuge of Penda's 
victims, and there princes like Coinwalch, king of 
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Wessex, flying from the Mercian tyrant’s vengeance, 
received the faith of Christ. 

From around St. Annas’ throne shines out a galaxy 
of saintly children . 1 His queen, the holy Hereswide, 
sister of St. Hilda, the celebrated abbess of Whitby, 
bore him St. Sexberga, who, married to Erconbert of 
Kent, became the mother of St. Ermenhilda and St. 
Earcongota, and the grandmother of St. Werberga, the 
patroness of Chester. St. Ethelberga , 2 abbess of Fare- 
moutier , 3 and St. Etheldreda, the foundress of Ely, were 
the first and third daughters of St. Annas. Both are 



JtelirM 



1 St. Anna8=St. Hereswide (sister of St Hilda). 

Si. Ethelberga, St. Sexberga, 8t Ethel&reda, St. Withberga, Aldulph, 

the Incorrupt, queen of Erconbert or Aodry, the the Incorrupt, king of East 

abbe*a of Fare- of Kent,foundreMof Incorrupt, married of Ely, foun- Anglia a.d. 068- 
montier in Sheppy & ind to Karl Tombert & drew A abbeaa 718. 

France. abbess of Ely. then to King Egfrid of Dereham in 

of Northumbria, Norfolk, 
foundress of Ely, a.d. 679. 



8t. Earcongota. 



lethrid 



Sethrida. 
abbess of 
Faremon- 
tier. 



St Ermenhilda, 
queen of Mercia, 
3rd abbess of Ely. 



St Werberga, 
abbess of Weedon. 
patroness of Chester. 



Ceonred, 
king a.d. 704, 
monk at Borne 
a.d. 709. 



St. Ethelberga and 
Withberga. abbesses of 
Slackness, a foundation 
of 8t Hilda, their great-aunt. 



Edberga, 
abbess of Bepton, 
and afterwards of 
Hackness, a friend 
of 8t. Guthlac. 



Some authors (compare Butler, April 30, Wharton’s “ Hist. Epis. 
Lond.,” Capgrave, April 30, and Leland’s “Itinerary,” vol. viii. 
p. 72.) make St. Annas the father of St. Erconwald, the founder 
of Chertsey Abbey and bishop of London, and of St. Ethelberga, 
his sister, the first abbess of Barking. The confusion arises from 
not distinguishing St Ethelberga daughter of St. Annas from 
St. Ethelberga sister of St. Erconwald. Erconwald and his sister 
were children of Off*, king of the East Saxons, sometimes 
incorrectly called East Anglia, or the country of the East Angles, 
even by ancient authors. 

2 Called in French St. Aubierge. St. Bede styles her the 
natural daughter of St. Annas, which in his time had not the 
present meaning, but was nsed in opposition to his adopted child, 
Sethrida, of whom St. Bede is also speaking. Montalembert 
seems to have forgotten this fact. 

* Founded by St. Fara, a.d. 616. There being few abbeys in 
England at this period, many noble virgins entered the monas- 
teries in Gaul, especially Faremoutier, C belles and Andelys. 
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celebrated for their unblemished chastity, and their 
bodies remained incorrupt after death, the one in 
England and the other in France. St. Withberga, the 
youngest virgin-daughter of this extraordinarily holy 
family, founded Dereham in Norfolk, over which she 
presided as abbess for many years. Aldulph, Annas’ 
only son, showed himself little inferior in holiness to 
his devout sisters. The worthy father of three abbesses, 
his contemporaries recognised in him the virtues of 
a truly Christian prince. 

St. Annas closed an honourable reign by a martyr’s 
death. With his brother, St. Firminus, 1 he fell in a 
last struggle with the heathen Penda (A.D. 654), and his 
subjects buried him in the priory, now an ivy-covered 
ruin, at Blythburgh. His tomb is still pointed out in 
the north aisle of the neighbouring church of Broad. 

Ethelhere, the successor of Annas, for a moment 
broke the tradition of loyalty to the cross and holiness 
of life so remarkable in the royal line of East Anglia. 
He made a league with Penda, and fell in battle 
with him and thirty other royal princes on the field 
of Winwoed, near Leeds. In that battle King Oswy 
terribly avenged the death of his brother, St. Oswald, 
and the death of St. Sigebert, St. Annas, Edwin and 
Egric, all kings sacrificed to the pagan gods by the 
Mercian sword. 2 After the fall of Ethelhere his 
brother Ethelward reigned nine years. Ethelward 
saw the old heathenism pass away for ever, and left 
the throne to King Aldulph, when the triumph of 
the cross was complete. 

1 St. Firm inns, whose shrine together with that of St. Botulph 
stood attendant on the shrine of St. Edmund, was a brother of 
St Annas, and not a son, as some state. 

3 “At the Winwed was avenged the slaughter of Annas, 
The slaughter of the kings Sigebert and Egric, 

The slaughter of the kings Oswald and Edwin.” 

Henry of Huntingdon (Bohn’s edition, p. 57). 
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Few rulers in Saxon times stand out more gloriously KingAiduiph 
from among the Christian kings of their age than 
Aldulph. In his childhood he had seen the broken idols 
which once stood side by side with the Christian altar, 
but after his nineteen years of vigorous rule no vestige 
of Woden or Thor existed in the land. Over the dust 
and ruins of crumbled paganism he raised innumerable 
churches and religious houses. Ely Abbey especially 
owed some of its splendours to him. He directed the 
workmen in the building of that stateliest monastery 
of his realm, and, when the minster was reared, he 
welcomed to its cloisters his sister St. Etheldreda. 

On another solemn occasion the old chroniclers picture 
him at the abbey gates in company with King 
Wulphere of Mercia, King Egbright of Kent and a 
crowd of noble followers, taking part in the dedication 
to God’s service of his niece St. Werberga. So well 
known were Aldulph’s piety and devotion to the Church, 
that the prelates of the time elected to meet in council 
in his territory rather than in any other. According to 
some writers, St. Theodore of Canterbury held his 
famous synod for the canonical organization of the Eng- 
lish Church, not at Hertford, but at Aldulph’s royal city 
of Thetford . 1 At that important council, Bisus, then 
bishop of the Angles, took his rank first after the arch- 
bishop. Among other business St. Theodore’s synod 
divided East Anglia into two sees, fixing the second 
at North Elmhain, and leaving the aged Bisus to preside 
over the older see of Dunwich. * Aldulph, after seeing 

1 See Blomefield’s “History of Thetford,” p. 24, where the 
question is discussed. 

1 The early bishops of East Anglia . — The first episcopal 
see for the kingdom of East Anglia was placed at Dunwich in 
Suffolk on the consecration of 

St. Felix, the first bishop about a.d. 630. 

Thomas, who had served as deacon to St. Felix, succeeded in 653. 

Malmesbury writes of him ex Girviorum provincia oriundus. 

B 
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Ht Ethelbert 
the Martyr, a.i 
792 . 



his kingdom politically and ecclesiastically organised, 
passed to his reward. Of his two immediate successors, 
Elfwold and Bernred, the scanty records of the time 
give little more than the names. The next king, the 
good and virtuous Ethelred, is principally remarkable 
for his long and peaceful reign of fifty years (a.d. 748). 
His son, St Ethelbert the Martyr, succeeded. 

Medieval chroniclers bestow unstinted praise upon 
the young and accomplished Ethelbert, a king amiable 
in disposition, handsome in countenance, graceful in 
body, prudent in mind. As a child this holy prince 
loved the monks* chant in choir more than the games 
of boyhood ; unlike other sons of kings, he delighted 
not in the glitter and dissipation of the court, but pre- 
ferred to minister to the sick and feeble, to relieve 
the poor with alms, to retire and converse with God 
and His saints in prayer. In him as a sovereign, 
mercy and justice met. One saying of his especially 
reveals the secret of his amiable character. “The 
higher our rank/* he would remind his attendants, 
“ the more gentle and lowly should be our bearing.” 
No wonder this pious disposition led him to prefer 
a life of perpetual chastity. His wise men, however, 
hoped by his marriage to secure an heir to the throne 
and thus preserve the tranquillity of the kingdom. 
Accordingly, at their entreaty, in the forty-fourth year 
of his reign, Ethelbert set out for the court of Ofifa 
of Mercia to seek the hand of that sovereign’s daughter 
Alfrida 1 On arriving with his retinue on the frontiers 

Boniface, the next bishop, died in 669. He is called Bertgus 
in Cofct MS. Vesp. B. 6, and Beortgils in MS. Tiber B.5. 

Bisus, Bisi, or Bosa was the next bishop. About the year 673, 
as stated in the text, his diocese was divided into two, at 
the national council held by Archbishop Theodore at Hert- 
ford. One see continued at Dunwich, the other was fixed at 
North Elmham in Norfolk. 

1 Called also Etlieldreda. 
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of Mercia, he sent before him presents and letters to 
announce the object of his visit. Offa received his 
overtures with favour, invited the East Anglian prince 
to the palace of Sutton Wallis, four miles from 
the present city of Hereford, and there entertained 
him with great show of pomp and ceremony. The 
day’s rejoicing over, attendants conducted the royal 
guest to his bed-chamber, but not to rest. As he 
knelt in prayer commending himself to his heavenly 
Father’s keeping, Wimbert, a court official, summoned 
him to a conference with Offa. While the unsus- 
pecting stranger made his way through the dungeon- 
like passages of the castle to his host’s presence, a 
band of hired assassins suddenly rushed out and 
stabbed him to death. At the news of their sovereign’s 
murder, horror and dismay seized upon his attendants 
They mounted their horses and fled. Offa on his side 
pretended to bewail his royal brother’s death, but his 
immediate seizure of Ethelbert’s kingdom branded 
him with the crime. On him and his God avenged 
the death of His saint. Offa died within two years, 
and the torrent of the river Ouse at Bedford, in a 
strange and unaccountable rising, unearthed and swept 
away his corpse ; his sons died without issue ; his 
daughters became widows and beggars ; and his queen, 
at whose door history chiefly lays the murder of 
Ethelbert, met a most* miserable death three months 
after her crime. A few years after St. Ethelbert’s 
martyrdom, the race of Offa had passed away for ever, 
and East Anglia, which he had so forcibly possessed, 
became the tomb of each successive Mercian sovereign 
who claimed dominion over it. 

At first the faithful secretly buried St. Ethelbert's The aimne ur 
body not far from the scene of his martyrdom, in the 8t Ethelbert * 
village of Marden, on the river Lugg, where a miracu- 
lous well still marks its first resting-place. Later on. 
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as the saint’s tomb became famous for the number 
of cures wrought at it, the clergy and faithful trans- 
lated the sacred body to a church at Fernby, or Fern 
Heath, which in course of time developed into the 
cathedral of Hereford. 

Meanwhile the East Anglians, at first scattered and 
disorganised, quickly rallied again, and chose for their 
leader a prince of the royal line named Oflfa, a name- 
sake of their Mercian persecutor. This Oflfa was the 
immediate predecessor of St. Edmund. 

Such is the noble and illustrious line of kings who 
lead up to St. Edmund. As his ancestors and pre- 
decessors, they form a brilliant background to the 
royal martyr, who stands out among them as the 
most striking figure in the picture. For St. Edmund 
embodies in himself all the characteristics of the East 
Anglian dynasty: like UfFa and liedwald, he was a 
fearless warrior ; like St. Sigebert, a patron of learning 
and of the Church ; like St. Annas, a defender of his 
kingdom and subjects; like St. Ethelberga, St. Ethel- 
dreda, and St. Withberga, a lover of virginity; like 
St. Eorpwald and St. Ethelbert, a martyr. The ancient 
antiphon composed in his honour saluted him as king, 
warrior of Christ, white lily of virginity, red rose of 
martyrdom. “Hail, king of the Angles,” it ran, “soldier 
of the King of angels, Edmund, the flower of martyrs, 
resembling both the rose and the lily, pray to the Lord 
for the salvation of the faithful.” 
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CHAPTER II. 



Saint Edmund? s Parentage and Birth. 



[Authorities— Gaufridus de Fontibus’ “ De Infantia Sti. Edmundi ” bolds the 
first and foremost place among the authorities for the events of this 
chapter. A 15th century copy or this work exists in Bibl. Pub. Cantab., 
Ff. 1.27, i 29, p. 628-624, which Thomas Arnold, M.A., has recently edited for 
the Master of the Ro Is in his " Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey,” vol. f. 
Hardy conjectures that GaufHdus was identical with Godefridus de Fontibus, 
a Franciscan friar and guardian of a convent of his order in Paris, who 
died Bishop of Cambrai in 1238. This, however, is impossible, since 
Gaufridus dedicates liis work to the noble Lord Abbot Ording, who ruled 
St. Edmundsbury from 1148 to 1156, thirty years before St. Francis of 
Assisium was bom. According to Arnold, he “belonged to the house of 
regular canons in the iiatronage of St Edmund at Thetford.” More probably 
he was a monk of St. Edmundsbury, afterwards bishop of Ely, the same who 
graced by his presence the translation of St. Frideswide, Feb. 12, 1180. From 
the prologue of his work, the reader gathers that he often revisited his former 
brethren, and, when the conversation turned on St. Edmund, he gave them 
the fruit of his researches. At list, urged by Prior Sihtric and Sub-Prior 
Gocelin, who met him at Thetford* he committed to writing what he had 
heard (queedam ab alii $ mihi tradita), aim what he had read (iruccdam viva 
lectione cognita), dedicating his work to Abbot Ording. whose obedient servant 
he calls himself. His MS., treating of tlie parentage, birth, and early life of 
St. Edmund, is valuable, because ne had access to records and genealogies 
long since lost. With Tanner’s " Uibliotli. Britan.,” p; 304, compare Battely’s 
" Aiitiquitates Sti. Edmundi Burgis," p. 76. Tlie next important and most 
complete narrative extant of St. Edmund’s- life is the "Vita et Passio S. 
Edmundi Regis et Martyris una cum miraculis ejusdein.” MS. Bodl. 240, 
If. 624*677 veil folio XIV. cent., a compilation from all the chronicles, histories 
and legends of the saint then in existence and within reach. At intervals, in 
the margin of this MS., the, compiler refers to the following authorities: 
Henry of Huntingdon, Simeon of Durluun, St. Abbo, Gaufridus, Nicholas 
Prior of Wallingford, the chronicles of Westminster, Ely, and Norwich, 
Samson Abbas, Hennannus, atid Osbert de Clare. After the life, tlie early 
incidents of which are word for word from Gaufiidus, follow the narrative of 
Abbot Baldwin’s translation of the saint’s body, and then tlie earliest and 
latest records of St. Edmund’s miracles. The whole MS., though called a 
compendium, Alls 53 folio pages of small and closely written matter, and, if 
put into modem type, would fill a handsome volume. Another ancient 
" Vita S. Edmundi Regis et Martyris,” MS. Cott. Tiber E 1. f. 283b suffered 
so materially in the fire of 1731 as to be now unreadable. Capgrave, however, 
has preserved it in hh» "Nova Legenda Anglite,” f. 107, and a copy of it 
exists in the Bodleian library* MS. Tanner 15. Tlie introduction of this 
" Vita” is taken from GaufHdus de Fontibus ; the other part from Herman's 
narrative, ending with the erection of St. Edmund’s Church in Canute's time. 
From the MSS. in his abbey library. John Lydgate, the monk-poet of St. 
EdmundBbury, wrote in verse the * J Life and Acts of St Edmund the King 
and Martyr,” a poem varying in different MSS. from 300 stanzas of seven 
lines «ach to twice that number. Lydgate, by far the most famous versifier 
of the 15th century, according to Prof. Craik (" English Literature and 
Language,” p. 175), was born (a.d. 1380) in the village of Lydgate, from which 
he takes his name. After studying in the university of Pari* and travelling 
in Italy, he returned to his abbey, intimately acquainted with the literature 
of the countries through which he had passed, and stored with the learning 
of his age. After his return to his monastery, he spent the rest of his life, 
like St. Bede, in teaching and studying. A master of the English tongue, he 
rivalled Chaucer, whose disciple he was, in the smoothness of his verse. 
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His wit, saya Camden, the very mimes formed and modelled. Craik con- 
siders him a mercenary rhymester, because he received one hundred shillings 
from Abbot Whethamstede for putting into English verse the Latin legend 
of St. Alban, as if payment, tnen as now, did not rather commend a |M>et 
than condemn him. The same professor calls attention to Lydgate's difftise- 
ness, but it is Hard to agree with him that the monk-poet possessed very 
little strength or originality of imagination. Gillingwater in his History 
of Bury mentions some of Lydgate’s poems, and Ritson gives a list of about 
two hundred and fifty of them. Several have been printed at various times ; 
among others his nine books of tragedies translated from a Latin work of 
Boccaccio's and printed at London in the reign of Henry VIII. A selection 
of Lydgate's minor poems, edited by Mr. Halil well, was printed by the Percy 
Society (London, 1840). Lydgate wrote the poem of St. Edmund’s life, as he 
himself tells ns, “Whan the Sixte Henry in his estat royal, with his sceptre 
of Yngelond and of ffraunce held at Bury his feeste principal of Crystemasse." 
“ The Abbot William," he continues, “ gaff me chaarge to doon my attendaunce, 
the noble stoory to translate in substaunce out of Latin." There are extant 
as many as nine original MSS. of Lydgate’s beautiful |tocin. None have yet 
been printed. MS. Harl. 227S, presented to Henry VI. on his visiting 
Bury, and ornamented with 120 limnings, is considered one of the richest 
illuminated manuscripts in the world (see a description of it in vol. il. of 
the Harleian Catalogue, pp. 039-049). MS. Ashmole 403 was dedicated and 
presented to Edward IV. Most of the MSS. of Lydgate’s “ Life and Acts of 
St. Edmund ” not only vary in length, but differ verbally. The MSS. used 
here are Harl. 4820, for the copying of which the author is Indebted to a 
London friend, and Harl. 2278. Though richly imaginative in his descriptions, 
Lydgate is a valuable authority on St. Edmund. He had at hand in his 
abbey library the most authentic lives and traditions of the saint, and he 
used them 14 folwying myn auctours in e’ery manere thing, as in subiitaunce 
folwyng the letter in dede.” For further remarks of Lydgate's ]>oems on 8t. 
Edmund see chapters x. and xii. ; see also chapter xii. for an account of 
44 La vie 8eint Edmund le Rey," a life in French verse by Denis Piramus, a 
courtier of Henry III., which has much in common with Lydgate’s]. 



The last chapter sketched the history of a brave 
and saintly dynasty, no less remarkable in our 
annals for its martyr and virgin spirit than for its 
bold and haughty blood. This chapter will treat of 
the descent and birth of St. Edmund, the last of that 
noble East Anglian line. 

Old Saxony, not the Saxony of the present day, 
claims to be the country of St. Edmund’s birth. At 
the end of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth 
century, the period of our saint’s early history, Old 
Saxony comprised the district which lies between the 
Ems and the Elbe, and stretches from Cologne to the 
northernmost part of Schleswig-Holstein. Its connec- 
tion with the early English kingdoms is a well known 
fact of history. The kindred races of the two countries 
were in frequent communication with each other. In 
the time of St. Boniface, of St. Willibrord and of the 
parents of St. Edmund, whole colonies of English 
passed over from Britain to Old Saxony, and the 
Saxons in their turn constantly sent their sons to be 
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brought up in England. It is not surprising, then, 
that the East Anglian nobles on the murder of St. 
Ethelbert looked to Old Saxony as to an easy and 
convenient refuge. At first they hoped to rally 
again in their own land, but Offa pursued them in 
their flight from Sutton Wallis, overtook them as 
they crossed the plains of Ely, and annexed their 
country, as he had previously annexed Kent and 
Wessex. They never submitted, however, to the 
Mercian tyranny, choosing rather a few months* 
voluntary exile among friendly kinsmen in Saxony. 1 

The whole event brought them in contact with 
Charlemagne. Their land of exile, in fact, fills an 
important page in the annals of the great Frankish 
emperor’s reign. The Saxons had invaded and ravaged 
the imperial dominions over and over again. At last, 
after their attack on the Ehine Provinces, during his 
campaign against the Saracens, Charlemagne finally 
conquered them. Later on, in the year 782, when 
they revolted, he forced their king Witikind and his 
chief followers to become Christians as the sole con- 
dition of peace. Although from that time Witikind 
and his subjects remained faithful to their religion 
and firm in their allegiance, other Saxon bands, during 
a space of thirty-three years, continually made war, 
aud were as frequently vanquished. Charlemagne 
had just succeeded in crushing one of these rebellions 
at the time of St. Ethelbert’s murder, and the two 
events conspired to bring him into connection with the 
East Anglian nobles. In him they found a powerful 
and willing protector. With open arms the great 
emperor received any English prince whom the 
rapacity of Offa of Mercia drove to his court. Perhaps 

1 See “ Annales Ecclesiastici et Civil es Britannorum, Saxon uni, 
Anglorum, &c.,” R. P. Michael is Alford (alios Griffith), vol iii. , 
anno 841. 
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the influence of Alcuin, the famous English scholar 
from Bede’s school at Jarrow, made him ready to open 
his palace-gates to his favourite’s compatriots; more 
likely, fear of a neighbouring rival power and a secret 
wish to add England to his empire induced him to 
offer hospitality to the enemies of Mercia. In any 
case, Offa’s victims invariably fled to Charlemagne’s 
court for protection. Thither came Eardulph of 
Northumbria after his vain contest for the crown with 
Ethelred, the husband of one of Offa’s daughters. 
Egbert, the claimant of the throne of Wessex, driven 
from his kingdom by another son-in-law of Offa’s, 
likewise sought an asylum in the Frankish emperor’s 
dominions. Kent also appealed to Charlemagne against 
Offa’s invasion and tyranny ; lastly, the East Anglian 
princes and thanes received a welcome from him. The 
emperor was particularly kind to his English exiles. 
He advanced them to posts of trust in his empire ; he 
pushed their claims, and materially assisted them in 
their war of independence ; and he trained their youth 
in the art of war and educated them in his palace- 
school. 

Among those thus brought into contact with 
Charlemagne through the seizure of East Anglia by 
the Mercians, were two cousins in whose veins flowed 
the royal blood of the Uffings. One of these, Offa, the 
namesake of Offa of Mercia, the exiles elected to 
succeed St Ethelbert; the other, named Alcmund, 
Divine Providence destined one day to become the 
father of St. Edmund. Alcmuud, though an exile and 
stranger in a foreign land, could thus claim a near 
relationship with the reigning house of East Anglia. 
Lydgate styles him the “cousin,” other chroniclers 
the “ consanguineus,” the blood relation , and "cognatus,” 
the near kinsman , of Offa of East Anglia. Besides his 
royal blood Alcmund possessed qualities of mind and 
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body of no ordinary character. As a mere boy he 
distinguished himself among the English on the 
continent, and while still a youth Charlemagne thought 
him fit to govern part of his new conquest of Saxony . 1 

1 The Protestant Dean Battely (followed by Arnold) asserts 
that the parentage of St Edmund is all a myth— the make-up of 
one Florentine, abbot of the church of St Adalbert in “ EgmundA,” 
who in the year 1296 came on an embassy to England and visited 
the place in which lay the body or relics of St Edmund the Martyr, 
once king of the Angles. This devout abbot wished very much to 
get some clue to the genealogy and acts of St Adalbert and of 
his brothers in the flesh, and so among other works he searched 
into the chronicles of the kings of England, and in them he found 
it recorded that Adalbert (Ethelbert) had reigned over the Angles 
thirty-seveu years and seven months before his brother Edmund 
obtained the kingdom. The two brothers had a sister named 
Brictiva, who was buried at Frankenwoerde. Their father’s name 
was Alcmund, a prince of noble and ancient Saxon stock. Behold 
Alcmund the father of St. Edmund. — So far Battely. 

It is answered : First, the facts connected with the parentage 
of St. Edmund are given, not on the authority of Florentius, but 
of Gaufridus, who wrote at least a hundred years before Abbot 
Florentius visited St Edmui.dsbury. With abundant materials 
at hand, Gaufridus compiled the historical fragment a copy of 
which has survived to our own day. Now there is nothing positive 
to refute his evidence. To say that he drew upon his imagination 
for his facts is a rash and unwarrantable assertion. He mentions 
the sources from which he drew, viz. the records and traditions of 
the time. And, if the sixteenth century vandalism destroyed the 
sources, that is no reason for holding that they did not exist 
Moreover, as the text shows, his facts accord with the events and 
customs of the age os related in other aunals, and also with what- 
ever traditional or written history of East Anglia exists, scanty 
though it be. Secondly, Abbot Florentius made the grave mistake 
of confusing St Edmund’s brother, Adalbert, with St. Ethelbert. 
From tbat mistake follows a host of blunders. For instance, St. 
Ethelbert beeame the son of Alcmund. He was in fact the son of 
King Ethelred of East Anglia. Adalbert became a king and a 
martyr, and both Adalbert and Edmund were made to live in the 
eighth century instead of in the middle of the ninth. Florentius 
blundered, but it is hard to see how that militates against 
Ganfridus’ facts. See, however, t he chronicle of John Wallingford, 
Gale's “Hist Brit, Saxon. Scriptores, xv." vol. iii. p. 634. 
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The character or Alcmund was not altogether unworthy of the trust 

King Alcmund. # & J 

reposed in him. Some of the old St. Edmundsbury 
registers style him saint, and one chronicle at least 
calls him Alcmund the great 1 Noble in birth, hand- 
some in person, manly in his bearing ; in battle 
courageous, in council prudent ; above all, blameless 
in his private life and with the fear of God ever before 
his eyes, — thus the chroniclers paint the father of St. 
Edmund. Kingship he regarded but as a nearer and 
more responsible service of the King of kings ; he 
looked upon himself only as the minister of God 
distributing His justice and mercy and proclaiming 
His laws. From the example no less than from the 
teaching of so saintly a father, his sons learnt to 
realize that higher sovereignty than the highest on 
earth, the sovereignty of Him who maketh kings and 
casteth them down, in whose sight the earthly sceptre 
and crown are of no avail when He chooses to put down 
the mighty from their seat and to exalt the humble. 
Charlemagne recognized the worth of such a man, and 
therefore, says the poet, Alcmund was “ set in a chair 
of kingly dignity.” 

Siwara was Alcmund’s queen. If the tree is known 
8tI e ESmSnd° f by its fruit, then all that ancient writers say of 
Siwara only faintly depicts her admirable qualities. 
She was "meek as Esther,” sings the old monk-poet, 
and "fair as Judith.” Of a strong yet winning 
character, exceedingly fair, yet matronly and dignified, 
she added to these queenly virtues more than the 
ordinary kindness and gentleness of womanhood, being 
ever full of tenderest pity for the afflicted, and 
making it her delight to feed and clothe the poor, 
and to comfort the sick and sorrow-laden. 2 

1 SeeLeland, and Bodl. MS. 240, which spell his name Ulkmund. 

9 Dean Battely has started another theory with regard to 
Siwara. The Life of St Botnlph, he says, mentions a certain 
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Siwara bore King Alcmund three sons and one The children of 
daughter. 1 Cerne Abbey in Dorsetshire perpetuated siWftra - 
the memory of the eldest son, St. Ed wold. 2 Edwold 
came to England with his brother Edmund, and 
remained in East Anglia for some years. After the 
martyrdom of Edmund, the popular voice elected 
him to fill the vacant throne, which he refused. 

Fearing compulsion, he fled and hid himself in the 
valley of the Cerne. There beside the silver fountain 
known as St. Augustine’s well, secluded from the rest 
of the world by the lofty chalk hills surrounding 
his hermitage, he gave himself up to a life of austerity 
and prayer. One 28th of November, he passed away 
to the other world. Soon after his death, the fame 
of miracles wrought by his intercession attracted 
pilgrims from all parts of England to his grave. The 
devotion of the faithful translated his body to a 
rich shrine, over which they raised the noble abbey 
of Our Lady, St. Peter, and St. Benedict, of whose 
former glories the present ancient gateway alone 
remains. 8 

St. Adalbert, or Elbert, 4 the third son of Alcmund 
and Siwara, is best known in connection with the 
Benedictine abbey of Cormin in Holland, where his 
body rested for many centuries after his death. Of 

Ethel mnnd, king of the South Saxons, whose mother’s name was 
Siwara. The monkish historians, he continues, writing the 
legend of St. Edmund, make Siwara, the mother of Ethelmund, 
mother of St. Edmund. “John Wallingford,” concludes Battely, 

“confirms my suspicions.” The theory is ingenious but im- 
probable. 

1 See Leland’s “ Collectanea,” vol. i. p. 245, and vol. ii. 
p. 219, and Harpsfeld, p. 174. Capgrave speaks of St Edinu: d 
as an only child. Gaufridus mentions two sons, of whom Edmund 
was natu posterior . 

5 Also spelt Ewold and Ewald. 

8 See Leland’s “Itinerary,” vol. viii. p. 71. 

4 Ibid. See also Mabi lion’s “ Acta Sanctorum,” saecl. iii. tom. i. 
p. 645. 
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his sister Wilgena little more than the name is 
recorded . 1 

St. Edmund was Alcmund and Siwara’s second son 
and their child of promise. His birth, like Isaac’s 
in the Old Testament, and St. John the Baptist’s in 
the New, was announced by an angel. Miraculous 
signs similar to those related in the lives of St. 
Dominic, St. Columbanus, St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and other saints appeared at his birth, as if to mark 
his future greatness. He was in a special way the 
fruit of prayer. Alcmund often besought God to 
grant him a numerous and saintly family. In answer 
to his prayer, an angel from heaven admonished him 
to undertake a pilgrimage to the tombs of the 
Apostles , 2 for there God would reward his devotion 
and grant his petition. 8 

Then, as now, every pious Catholic desired to visit 
Rome, that city hallowed by so many sacred memories, 
which St. Cyprian apostrophised as “ the mother and 
mistress, the root and foundation, of all the Churches 
of the universe.” Thither, as to a new Jerusalem, the 
Mount Sion of Christendom, the newly converted 
kings and nations flocked to offer their homage and 
allegiance to Christ’s Vicar, the father and teacher 
of all the faithful. At this time more than thirty 
English kings had made the pilgrimage to the tombs 
of the Apostles, and many, like Ina of Wessex and 
Coinred of Mercia, put off the crown and abdicated 
the throne in order to spend a life of prayer and 
good works within the precincts of the eternal city. 
Joyfully, then, in obedience to the angel’s voice, 
Alcmund set out to visit the churches of Rome. 



1 If she were the same as Brictiva, her burial-place was 
Frankenwoerde. 

2 “Ad litnina apostolorum,” writes Gaufridus. 

8 Bodl. 240. 
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Apparently, while in the holy city, he did not lodge 
in the English school or home of hospitality which 
Tna founded and supported with the first Peter-pence. 

In visiting the centre of Christendom to study the 
pure Catholic faith at its very source, English kings 
and princes, as well as bishops, priests, thanes, and 
freemen, usually stayed in Ina’s hospice. But 
Alcmund scarcely belonged to England ; he therefore 
sought a lodging elsewhere, and became the guest of 
a Roman widow of wealth and high patrician rank. 

This lady, after her husband’s death, devoted her life 
to works of piety. One day, while conversing with 
Alcmund, she noticed on his breast a brilliant sun, A brilliant sun 

. . shines on his 

whose rays, darting towards the four points of the breast, 
compass, threw a miraculous light on all around. 

Moved by the vision, and filled with the spirit of 
prophecy, Alcmund’s pious hostess declared that from 
him should arise a child whose fame, like to the 
eastern sun, should illumine the four quarters of the 
world, and whose example should spread God’s glory 
everywhere, and enkindle in the hearts of men greater 
love of Christ . 1 After this, Alcmund did not tarry 
long in Rome. The object of his pilgrimage seemed 
already attained, and he prepared at once to return 
to his kingdom. 

On arriving in Saxony after his long absence, 

Alcmund made his way to Northemberg, or North Bdinund 
Hamburg , 2 a city pleasantly situated at the mouth of y^emburg, 

A.D. 841 . 

1 The second nocturn lessons of St. Colnm banns’ office relate a 
similar wonder: “ Columbanus, natione Hibernns, jam inde ab 
utero matris qune illo gravida solem radientem sibiin quiete gestare 
visa est, fntnram claritatem pnesignavit.” 

3 Leland gives Norembregis, Dugdale Nuremburg, Curteys’ 

Register and the Douai MS. Northemberges, Lydgate North- 
emberge, Camden Norinberg. It is hard to say for certain what 
city is meant unless the present Hamburg. Nuremberg is not in 
Old Saxony ; Norden in Friesland, and Nordenham on the Weser are 
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the Elbe, and claiming Charlemagne as its founder. 
The northern Genoa, and later on the rival of Venice, 
Northemberg held the first place among the towns and 
cities of Old Saxony. Alcmund made it the capital 
of his kingdom, and there, some mouths after his return 
from Rome about the end of the year 841, Siwara gave 
birth to St. Edmund. 

On his mother’s side Edmund descended from the 
ancient Saxon kings of the continent : “ Ex antiquorum 
Saxonum nobili prosapia oriundus,” — “ from the noble 
stock of the ancient Saxons he sprang ,” writes his prin- 
cipal biographer. Through his father he inherited the 
blood royal of East Anglia, whose people St. Abbo 
calls his “ comprovinciales,” “fellow-countrymen.” In 
after years his subjects loved to remember that the 
martyr king belonged to their own race ; and our 
Catholic forefathers made it their loudest boast 
that the great Edmund was an Englishman. 

The child thus nobly descended received in baptism 
the name of Edmund. His biographers see in this 
name a token of the saint’s character and virtues. Ed , 
they remark, signifies blessed, and mund 9 clean ; one 
part of his name foreshadowed his pure and innocent 
life here on earth, and the other his blessed one with 
God in heaven. Ead or Ed , says another author, means 
happy , or, if derived from the Saxon eath, easy , gentle 
mild, and mund signifies peace ; so Edmund is happy, 
gentle, peace — a name most suitable to one who 
willingly sacrificed his life for the peace and happiness 
of his subjects. 

From Edmund’s earliest years his parents trained 

not important enough. Alcmund’s capital, says Battely, quoting 
from a codex MS. in hia time in possession of Stillingtieet, bishop 
of Worcester, was a most celebrated city. North Hamburg, or 
Hamburg, as given in the text, alone answers in every respect to 
what is recorded of Alcmund's capital. 
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him in the Catholic and Roman faith . 1 In that faith 
St. Augustine, St. Paulinus, and St Felix had in- 
structed his ancestors, and in it generations of his 
people lived and died. Alcmund first learnt it at 
his mother’s knee, then in the court of Charlemagne, 
finally perfecting it in Rome itself. Both the traditions 
of his house, therefore, and the education of his father 
secured Edmund’s being brought up in the true faith. 
To complete his teaching, Alcmund often spoke of 
his pilgrimage to Rome, of the sacred places he then 
visited, and of the sovereign pontiff, Christ’s Vicar, 
with whom he had conversed. On his father’s knee, 
or seated at his feet, the boy Edmund listened with 
eager attention to the history of those renowned 
Churches whose saints had prayed for him before his 
birth. Doubtless from his father’s lips he heard the 
legend of St. Ambrose and the emperor more powerful 
than Charlemagne, who humbly and reverently accepted 
the holy bishop’s reproof. The youthful saint often 
heard tell of the terrible invasion of Attila, and of how 
Pope Leo checked the barbarians in their headlong 
course. As he listened with earnest childlike interest 
to these stories of the saints, there were planted deep in 
his soul a love and reverence for the Church and her 
pastors, a courage and boldness against force and rapine, 
which bore abundant fruit in after years. Edmund 
took special delight in the stories of the Christian 
soldier St. Sebastian and of the brave boy St. Pancra- 
tius, both of whom he afterwards so closely resembled. 
No wonder that, as he pictured to himself the amphi- 
theatre, and contrasted the fierceness of the wild beasts 
and of the maddened spectators with the placid bearing 
of the martyrs, his whole soul glowed with the desire 

1 “A primaeva setate editor veracissimse fidei.” — MS. Harl. 2802 
f. 226. 
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to fight and conquer in the cause of God and truth. In 
fact, so enthusiastically did he admire the heroic deeds 
of the martyrs, that he affirmed not long before his 
death that from childhood his wish had been to die 
for Christ. 

To his mother’s influence he owed that purer and 
and deeper sense which gave calm and wisdom to his 
earnestness. Through her care, his soul, while it lost 
none of its fire and resoluteness, grew in gentleness 
and prudence. In other words, she taught him to 
realize that which sobers yet elevates the wildest 
natures — the supernatural though invisible world 
around us. She trained his broad and noble mind 
by showing him how to live in the greatness and vast- 
ness of the other world, and to view the circumstances 
of life with the light of eternity upon them. Not only 
at morn or eve did she bid him lisp his infant prayers, 
but through the day often speak with the angels and 
saints and converse with the Virgin Mother and her 
divine Son. One devotion especially Edmund imbibed 
with his mothers milk — his love for the holy name of 
Jesus. In his childhood that name was ever on his 
tongue ; in his youth he repeated it as the name of his 
dearest master and friend ; with that name on his lips 
he gave up his soul to God. This love for the holy 
name affected the whole conduct of his life. “From 
his earliest youth,” writes St. Abbo, “he followed Christ 
with his whole heart” — “ a primcvo juventutis tempore , 
Ch'istum toto sccutus est pectore ” 1 So, “day by day,” 
sings the monk -poet, “ by the grace of Christ, as he 
waxed in age he always increased in virtue,” “demure in 
port,” “ angelic of visage,” “ comely to behold.” As : — 

“ Ifro freesh hed sprynges renne streemys crystaUyne, 

So yong Edmund, pleynly to declare, 

Shewyd how he cam from Alkmond and Si ware.” 

1 Office of St. Edmund, MS. Bodl. Digby 109. 
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Alcmund had seen the value of learning in the m *, B f K 
palace-school which Charlemagne instituted for the *“"• 
education of the young princes of his court When he 
became a ruler himself, he therefore gave a ready 
welcome to his court to all scholars. He surrounded 
bis sons with competent teachers, so that at an early 
age prince Edmund learned to read, a rare accomplish- 
ment w those days. Alcmund had him also instructed 
in the Latin tongue, and, while still in Saxony, the child- 
saint began to learn by heart the psalter of David, 1 a 
s u y which he completed after his arrival in England. 

1 n ®^“ d , this little is known of St. Edmund’s child- 
a i lll . he reached the a 8 e of twelve. He was then 

° ;r ha, r - biue ' eyed sax ° n b °y> *»■ w s age , 

graceful and cheerful, and prudent beyond his years. 
r . \ , ormed and g' ft ed, Providence drew him forth 

davs V TT Saviour ’ from the obscurit y of hia 

of ll f T ? V6nt Which chan S ed the whole course 

mav 1 C , Started a neW 6 P° ch in his history 
may appropriately begin a fres h chapter. 

1 cteperat,”^rUe^Gaufridos! 
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CHAPTER III. 



King Offa of East Anglia — St. Edmund succeeds him — 
St. Edmund is anointed and crowned. 



[AutXorUUs — Gaufridus de Fontibus, the Bodleian M3., and other authorities 
referred to at the beginning of the last chapter, still continue to be useful. 
8t. Adamnan, “ De Locis Sanctis,” (Migne’s Patrologia, vol. 88) is the 
great authority on the Holy Lind at this period. 8t Bede quotes St. Adamnan’s 
Diary in his* * Ecclesiastical History,” bk. v. c. xv., as valuable and reliable. 
On the Holy Places at this period see also Lingard's “ History and Antiquities of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church,” vol. ii. chap. x. 1st edition. The description of 
St. Edmund’s coronal ion is principally drawn from the ancient English 
pontifical of Archbishop Egbert of York (a.d. 745X printed by the Surtees 
Society, vol. 27, the preface to which gives a learned disquisition on the 
Anglo-Saxon pontificals. To Egbert's pontifical Dom Edmund Martene refers 
in his De Antiquis Ecdesire Bit.,” tom iii. ordo 1 and ordo 2. It is certainly 
“ the most ancient ordo ad benedicendum regem” known, and was in use in St. 
Edmund's time. For any side remarks on the customs of the Church at this 
age, see Martene and Lingard in the works mentioned above, and Dr. Rock in 
his “ Church of Our Fathers”! 



Although East Anglia fell a prey to the tyranny and 
rapine of the Mercian nobles after the martyrdom of 
St. Ethelbert, it remained a short time only in their 
hands. 1 The East Anglians soon combined for resist- 
ance. Taking advantage of the misfortunes which befell 
the royal house of Mercia, and supported by the 
Emperor Charlemagne, the exiles returned to England 
and started a war of independence. The young and 
valiant Prince Offa, whom they had chosen (a.d. 793) 
to succeed their late sovereign, headed them in this 
glorious struggle for freedom. Our best known chroni- 
clers mention this famous king of East Anglia, without, 
however, giving his name. 2 Their omission is supplied 



1 See John Brompton, “ Chron.,” p. 748 quoted by Battely, p. 11, 
4 ‘ His tori© Anglican© Scriptores, x.” (Gale), 
a Butler, the Little Bollandists and others, confuse Offa of Essex 
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by the biographers of St. Edmund. Gaufridus writes 
that the king who reigned sixty-one years before St 
Edmund, rivalling in this respect our Henry III. and 
George III., was named Offa. After this statement, he 
proceeds to warn his readers against confusing Offa of 
East Anglia “ with that Offa king of the Mercians who 
iniquitously beguiled and slew Blessed Ethel bert, or 
with that other noble Offa, the illustrious king of the 
East Saxons, who, out of love of Christ and the 
kingdom of the gospel, left wife and children and 
country to go on a pilgrimage to Home, there to receive 
from Pope Constantine the tonsure and monastic habit, 
and whence, after death, he reached the vision of the 
blessed Apostles in heaven.” 

As a ruler and warrior Offa of East Anglia was in no The reign of 
way inferior to other kings of his royal line. Gaufridus 
calls him “ justitiae cultor et pacis amator,” "a respecter 
of justice and a lover of peace!' He began his reign 
with the support of the Emperor Charlemagne. Charle- 
magne had previously despatched Egbert from his court 
to be king of Wessex, and Eardulpli to sit once more 
on the throne of Northumbria. 1 He now lent his 
powerful aid to Offa and the thanes of East Anglia, to 
enable them to throw off for ever the Mercian su- 
premacy. Once in possession of his country, king Offa 
took up both sword and sceptre with a firm hand. In 
819, he engaged in battle with Cenulf, the only 
sovereign since the murderer of St. Ethelbert who 
wielded the Mercian sword with any effect. Victory 
crowned his arms, and he left Cenulf and the flower of 
his army dead upon the field. Five years afterwards, 
the threatening attitude of Mercia sent him and his 

with the predecessor of St. Edmund, although he died ninety 
years before his namesake became king of East Anglia, and a 
hundred and forty before St Edmund’s birth. 

1 See Green’s “Short History of the English People, *’ p. 41. 
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wise men to the court of their once fellow-exile, Egbert 
of Wessex. 1 As a result of this interview Offa per- 
suaded Egbert of the mutual advantage of an alliance 
against Mercia. The two kings at once carried war 
into the heart of Mercia ; they fought side by side in 
the battle of Ellandune on the banks of the Willy, 
where they utterly defeated the forces of Bernulf, the 
successor of Cenulf. When Bernulf attempted later on 
to wreak his vengeance on East Anglia, Offa and his 
men met him on the frontiers of their kingdom, and 
single-handed routed his army, and slew him and five 
of his dukes. Ludecan, the successor of Bernulf, con- 
tinued the contest, and likewise fell by the sword of 
Offa, the third victim whom God seemed to require for 
the blood of His servant Ethelbert. Towards the end 
of his reign a more formidable enemy challenged King 
Offa in the form of a party of Danes, who, entering his 
kingdom from the Lincolnshire fens (a.d. 838), en- 
deavoured to push their way to the Thames. The king 
boldly attacked them, and, though they effected their 
design, it was only, says Ethelwerd, after great slaughter 
had been made of them in East Anglia. 

Defensive warfare did not prevent Offa from devot- 
ing himself to the more peaceful work of government. 
All his reforms, however, were likely to fall to the 
ground, unless he could leave a successor firm and 
unflinching as himself to continue his work. He 
knew well from the history of Northumbria, how rival 
claimants to the throne desolate and lay waste the 
fairest kingdoms. Yet he had no heir. His son by 
Queen Botilda, the saintly Fremund, 2 had renounced 

1 See Ethelwerd’s “Chronicle,” A.D. 824-825, etc., and Ling&rd 
on the reign of Egbert. 

2 St Fremnnd, according to Capgrave, was the son of Offa of 
East Anglia, and Lydgate in Ashmole MS. 46 f. 54, writes : “To 
King Offa Fremund was son and heir, reigning in Northland 
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the kingly dignity for a hermit’s life. Offa looked 
around in vain for some one who should take his place, 
and whose rule would be universally acknowledged. 

His anxiety for the future increased on learning that 
the Norsemen swarmed the high seas in greater num- 
bers, and were actually plundering the mainland of the 
south. Meanwhile the infirmities of age crept silently 
but quickly upon him. In his trouble and distress this H ® "*? lves °“ 
valiant prince, as renowned for piety as for prowess Jera8 * lera - 
and kingly wisdom, whom God had raised up to avenge 
the death of his saints, often lifted up his hands in 
prayer to heaven for guidance and direction. At last, 
under a sudden inspiration from heaven, he resolved 
to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem “to adore in the 
place where the feet of the Lord had stood .” 1 God, he 
argued, would not be deaf to prayers offered up in 
those holy places which the life, labours, and death of 
His Son had sanctified. 

The aged king took advantage of his pilgrimage to And visits 

"■ Saxony on 

visit his cousin Alcmund, whose counsel he judged w* way- 
would assist him in prosecuting his arduous journey . 2 

[Norfolk], the story beareth witness. His mother, Botild, right 
goodly and right fair.” Lydgate, quoted by Yates, is made to say 
that Botild was St. Edmond’s sister. According to Harpsfeld 
quoted by Cressy, p. 739, Fremund was son of Count Algar of 
Essex by his wife Thova, and so brother to the unfortunate 
wretch Leofstan, who irreverently opened the coffin of St. Edmund, 
and was in consequence struck with madness and disease. Leland 
(“Itinerary,” vol. viii. p. 72), in making Erconwald, bishop of 
London and Etlielberga, his sister, the offspring of Offa kiug of 
East Anglia, confuses Offa of the East Saxons, who died A.D. 708, 
with Offa of the East Angles, who died in 854. The East Saxons 
were quite distinct from the East Angles, a fact not adverted to by 
even our most reliable annalists. Sec the lessons of St. Ercon- 
wald’s feast in the Benedictine Breviary, the “ Annales Benedic- 
tini,” vol. i. bk. xvi. p. 539, and Hardy’s “Materials,” vol i. 
pt. 2, p. 522. 

1 “In loco ubi steternnt pedes Domini adorare.” — Gaufridus. 

2 “ Cujus pern tile didicerat fore consilium ad perficiendnm illud 
iter tam arduum.” 
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Old Saxony lay most conveniently in his route to tlie 
Holy Land. Thence he could travel overland directly 
and safely through Charlemagne’s dominions to one of 
the southern European ports, and thence take ship for 
the east. He accordingly set sail with a goodly retinue 
of knights and serving-men for the mouth of the Elbe. 
He had sent news of his coming before, and most of the 
noblesse of Saxony assembled at Northemberg to give 
him a royal welcome . 1 His ships anchored in the lakes 
of Alster, and he and his suite disembarked to enjoy 
the hospitality of King Alcmund. 

To wait as pages upon his royal guest, Alcmund 
selected a certain number of the most illustrious youths 
of Saxony, among them his two sons Edmund and Adal- 
bert. All endeavoured to serve the venerable Offa 
with readiness and fidelity, but Edmund especially 
was always at his side willing to oblige and to please, 
so that he made a great impression upon his aged 
uncle . 2 Struck by the young saint’s blithe and win- 
ning manner, his heavenly countenance, his graceful 
carriage, his sweet and modest speech , 8 Offa applied 
to him the words of Solomon : “ Hast thou seen a man 
swift in his work ? He shall stand before kings and 
shall not be in obscurity .” 4 The king saw in the 
boy a virtue and discretion far beyond his tender years. 
He remembered, too, Edmund’s descent from the royal 
line of the Uffings, and therefore his eligibleness to the 
throne of East Anglia. Already the old king’s prayers 
seemed answered. Edmund possessed every princely 
qualification of birth and heart and mind. What better 
or more suitable successor could he have ? 

1 “ Utpote rex, et regie Saxonici cognatus.” 

2 Strictly speaking, Offa was St. Edmund’s cousin, but on account 
of his age and dignity he is often called St. Edmund’s uncle. 

8 MS. Harl. 2802 says of the youthful Edmund that “polleret 
bonis moribus.” 

4 Prov. xxii. 29. 
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So strongly did this idea grow upon him that, before him 

continuing his pilgrimage, Offa resolved to adopt 
Edmund as his son and heir. According to William of 
Croyland , 1 instances of similar adoptions were not 
unusual. The Saxons frequently entrusted their sons 
to the English to be educated, and very often in 
the case of royal princes adopted children succeeded to 
the throne. Accordingly, before bidding farewell to the ^ceremony or 
Saxon king and his noble retainers, Offa, whose heart 
expanded with affection towards the youthful Edmund 
resolved to publicly adopt him as his son. In the 
presence of the whole court he pressed the boy to his 
heart and kissed him; then, taking a ring, he placed it on 
the lad’s finger. “ My most beloved son Edmund,” he 
said, “ accept this memento of our kinship and mutual 
love. Remember me as one grateful for your service, in 
reward for which with God’s permission I hope to leave 
you a paternal inheritance.” Edmund received both gift 
and promise with boyish glee. His father, however, who 
understood the full meaning of the ceremony, seemed 
taken by surprise. Pleased, however, with the favour 
shown his boy, he quickly explained to him the nature 
of the proposal, and formally asked his consent. 

“ Consider, Edmund,” he said, “ the offer of the East 
Anglian king. Are you willing to accept him as your 
father in my place ? Shall he provide for you as his 
son, and you regard him as your father, so as in 

1 Miflenint Anglia puernrn Saxones alendum, 

Qui restauraret quod rapuSre patres, 

Edmundua felix, &c. 

Anglorumque puer fines habitavit Eooa 
Ut conaanguineua alumnus Ophse. 

Et posted, Affectans prodesae magis prseeaae sepulti, 

Supplendaa patrui suscipit file vices. 

William of Croyland, quoted by Battely, p. 22. 

See David Chy trceua’ “ Saxonia ” for a list of kings whom Old 
Saxony gave to England. 
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future to live in my house another’s son ? ” Whatever 
answer Edmund gave, and probably he submitted 
wholly to his father’s guidance, the words delighted 
Offa, for he embraced the boy again, and covered his 
cheeks with kisses. Then, in the presence of his East 
Anglian thanes and of the whole Saxon court, he drew 
from his finger his coronation ring, “to him most 
special and entire.” With that ring the holy successor 
of St. Felix had wedded him to his kingdom. 
With tears coursing down his furrowed cheeks, he 
showed it to prince Edmund. “ Son Edmund,” he 
said, " observe closely this ring, notice its design and 
seal. If, when far away, I intimate to you by this 
token my wish and desire, do you without delay 
execute my order. As the noble crowd assembled 
bears witness, I intend to regard you as my most 
beloved son and heir.” 

Satisfied with the happy issue of his visit to Saxony, 
Offa made his final preparations and started once more 
on his journey. Crowds of spectators lined the streets 
to see the royal pilgrimage set out. Alcmund and a 
long procession of clergy and nobles devoutly accom- 
panied it some way out of the city. Then the brother- 
monarchs bade each other farewell, and parted never 
to meet again on earth. Alcmund continued to guide 
and direct his court and realm as in the past Offa 
proceeded towards the Great Sea, intending to take 
ship at Genoa or Venice for the Holy Land. 

St. Edmund’s biographers say little of other incidents 
in King Offa's pilgrimage. That his journey was slow 
and perilous compared with what it is now-a-days 
there can be no doubt. The roads were uncertain and 
but rarely trodden. In spite of the vigilance of Charle- 
magne and his successors, robbers infested the woods 
and mountains. Thanks, however, to treaties and the 
reverential protection afforded to pilgrims, rich and 
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poor, the East Anglian king and liis followers reached 
the Holy Land in safety. 

St Adamnan, the writer of St. Columba’s life, has The Holy Land, 
left a description of the holy places at this period, from 
which it is easy to conjecture at what port the pilgrims 
from England landed, what hallowed scenes they 
visited, and in what sacred churches they prayed 
during their sojourn in the most historic country of 
the world. Landing at Joppa, the principal port of the 
East, they set out without delay for Jerusalem. Of 
the six gates of the holy city they entered by the 
western, called David’s gate. If it were about the loth 
of September, they perhaps saw the miraculous rain 
which, according to tradition, the Great Creator made 
to fall copiously at eventide to cleanse the city of his 
beloved Son from the filth and refuse of the autumn 
fair. The streets presented a strange and novel sight 
to the visitors from the west. Camels and mules 
thronged the gates ; men and women in flowing eastern 
robes met them at every step. But the English 
strangers hurried past the picturesquely dressed loiter- 
ers, past the many stately buildings for which the city 
was then renowned, towards the round church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. In this church three walls and three 

* The church 

ways, one encircling the other, enclosed the gold and 
marble roof which rose over the tomb wherein the 
body of the Lord reposed from its burial to its 
resurrection. Twelve lamps in honour of the twelve 
Apostles burned day and night in this temple of the 
Anastasis. Two other royal and magnificent churches 
adjoined. In the one called the Church of Golgotha, 

Offa knelt before the great silver cross fixed in the 
very rock which once held the wooden cross whereon 
suffered the Saviour of mankind. Suspended aloft, 
a great brazen wheel supported a circle of lamps, 
which burned day and night around the sacred spot. 
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The other church, called the Church of the Martyrdom, 
stood over the spot where St. Helen the Empress dis- 
covered the cross of the King of Martyrs. Offa and 
his attendants kissed the sacred ground on which the 
Saviour’s cross lay buried for three hundred years ; 
then, with other pilgrims, they turned aside to the 
altar of the silver double-handled cup which our Lord 
blessed with His own hands when He supped with His 
Apostles the evening before He died. Within the 
cup lay the sponge once saturated with the vinegar 
and hyssop which our dying Saviour tasted. In the 
portico of the basilica the English pilgrims were 
privileged to gaze upon the spear which opened their 
liedeemer’s heart, and to view the linen cloth on which 
Christ our Lord’s head reposed in the sepulchre. This 
linen cloth the Jews once stole. When the Christians 
claimed it back, the Saracen judge, in order to end the 
dispute, commanded his men to throw the sacred relic 
into a fire especially kindled to consume it. But the 
fire harmed not the precious cloth, and the Christians 
in solemn procession triumphantly carried back their 
treasure to its shrine. The pilgrims venerated one 
other relic before they left Constantine’s churches, — 
the linen winding-sheet which enclosed the Virgin 
Mother’s body after her death, and which the Apostles 
found in the empty tomb after her assumption into 
heaven. 

On leaving Jerusalem, devotion led the pilgrims to 

The valley of ° 1 r ® 

josaphat. the church over the tomb of our Lady in the valley 
of Josaphat. Beside that tomb stood the sepulchre 
of Simeon, the prophet who held in his arms the “ Light 
for the revelation of the Gentiles.” Again, not far off 
they saw the tomb of St. Joseph, our Lord’s guardian 
and foster-father. Crossing the valley of Josaphat, 
Offa repaired to Mount Olivet, on which at this time 
stood two churches. One marked the scene of Jesus’ 
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agony ; the other, on the summit, the spot whence He 
ascended into heaven. The print of Christ our Lord's 
last footsteps on earth, protected by a railing of bur- 
nished brass, remained visible in the centre of the 
second church. Above, the roof, left open to the sky, 
revealed as it were the very spot through which, on the 
day of His Ascension, our King of Glory, drawing aside 
the curtain of heaven, entered into His kingdom. From 
the Mount of Olives the pilgrims passed on to Bethania 
to see the tomb of Lazarus ; then they turned towards 
Bethlehem, a little village perched on the brow of a 
grassy hill with a green valley all around. In Beth- Bethlehem, 
lehem they venerated the spot where “ the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt amongst us ; ” there they saw, 
adorned with gold and precious stones, the manger of 
the Infant Jesus, which the faithful afterwards re- 
moved to Rome. In the neighbourhood of Bethlehem 
guides pointed out the tombs of the four patriarchs* 
and of Rachel, David and St. Jerome. From Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem the pilgrim descended into the valley 
of the Dead Sea, and, passing through Jericho, made 
his way to Galilee, breaking the journey at Jacob's 

wftil 166 * 

well and Samaria. Nor did King Offa and his suite 
pass by unnoticed the village where our Lord met 
the ten lepers, or the gates of Naim, where He raised 
the widow’s son to life. Thus they arrived at Nazareth, 
nestling quietly and peacefully in its verdant bowl- 
shaped valley. Two churches graced the modest town. 

One canopied the cottage in which the angel Gabriel an- 
nounced the Incarnation to the Virgin Mother; the other 
the house in which the boy Jesus grew up to manhood. 

From Nazareth Offa and his knights visited the woods 
and flowery heights of Thabor. Passing through the 
thick and beautiful verdure that covered its sides, they 
reached the three churches on its summit, the three 
tabernacles, as it were, which Peter would have built to 
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his Lord, to Moses and to Elias. From the monastery- 
tower on the top of Thabor, the travellers gazed out 
over the sea of Galilee, on the margin of whose shores 
at irregular intervals they beheld the historic towns 
of Tiberias, Magdala, Bethsaida, and Capharnaum. Far 
beyond the sea they caught a glimpse of the desert 
where the Son of God fed the multitudes, — touching 
image of the most wonderful of His sacraments. A 
journey of seven or eight days through higher Galilee, 
by the sources of the Jordan, and through the cedar 
groves of Mount Libanus, brought the party to the 
plain of Damascus. There they contemplated the 
scene of the great Apostle’s conversion ; in imagination 
they saw the bright light and heard the divine voice 
which changed Saul the Zealot’s heart. Passing 
through the delightful gardens, which stretched all 
around, they entered into Damascus, the capital of 
Syria. A week within its walls ended their pilgrimage. 

But travellers to the Holy Land thought their 
journey incomplete unless they venerated the true 
cross, which at that time the walls of Constantinople 
guarded. In embarking, therefore, at Joppa to return 
home, King Offa resolved to visit the city of Constan- 
tinople, the capital of the Eastern Empire. A fifteen 
days’ voyage first brought him and his suite to 
Alexandria, but, leaving that city and its cathedral 
with its empty shrine of St. Mark unvisited, they 
sailed at once for Crete, and thence to Constantinople. 

Either before or after paying his devotions to the 
true cross, Offa fell sick. The storms and trials of 
eighty winters had whitened his beard and bent his 
once stately form. The fatigue of his pilgrimage had 
told upon a constitution already weakened by age 
and by the mental and bodily troubles of a long reign. 
Offa well knew that his twofold pilgrimage was drawing 
to a close. A holy calm, however, possessed the aged 
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monarch. His last great act of piety and religion had 
gained him an heir worthy of his throne, and destined 
to be the greatest glory of his kingdom. Edmund, the 
reward of a pilgrimage to Rome, God now gave to East 
Anglia in reward of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

As Offa sailed through the Hellespont, the scenery 
drew his thoughts more than ever to his own land. 

Dark and luxuriant foliage fringed the shores, the 
trees dipped their evergreen branches into the clear 
waters. Through similar scenes had he glided on those 
rivers of England, whose streams flow swiftly towards 
the ocean — similes of his own transitory life making 
quickly for eternity. He grew seriously worse as the 
vessel neared the celebrated monastery and church 
dedicated to St. George which at that time crowned 
the heights overlooking the Hellespont or Dardanelles 
Without delay, under the shadow of the monastery 
which gave the name of “ Brachium Sancti Georgii,” 
or “ St. George's arm,” to the neighbouring waters , 1 
King Offa confessed his sins for the last time, and 
received the Holy Housel and the solemn anointing. 

As the hour drew nigh when he was to leave this His iaHt messa^ 
world, the dying king summoned his followers to his 
bedside. His earthly career, he knew, was drawing to 
a close. He wished to confer with them before he died 
on the peace of his country and the succession to 
the crown. " You know,” he said, “ what dissen- 
sions rival ambition and greed for power bring upon 
a nation. It behoves us to consult for our kingdom, 
in order to avoid this diabolical snare, and establish 
a government of peace and justice. To prevent all 
rivalry in your choice of a king, I name as my 

1 Petits Bollandistes, tom. iv. 23 avril ; Butler, April 23. Roger 
of Hovedon, Rolls Publ., vol iii. p. 47, says, “Et alter Brachium 
Sancti Georgii — quod est apud civitatem Constantinopolim.” In 
the Glossary “Brachium St. Georgii” is interpreted Archipelago* 
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successor one whom you know, Prince Edmund, the 
son of my cousin the king of Saxony. God has given 
him grace of body and wisdom of mind worthy of a 
throne. High and low will love and favour him as 
one able to rule firmly and well.” Thereupon he 
handed them his signet ring, bidding them take it to 
Saxony as a sign and token of his will. 

Kneeling round the bed of their dying sovereign, 
the East Anglian knights solemnly promised to deliver 
the ring to Edmund, and with it the message of their 
lord. So Offa’s soul passed away in peace. Tearfully, 
and with what dirge and requiem they could procure 
in a strange land, his thanes laid him to rest on the 
shores of that Hellespont which Xerxes had crossed by 
his bridge of boats, and at whose mouth the ruins of 
ancient Troy mournfully stood sentinel . 1 Then, turn- 
ing sorrowfully away from the grave, they hastened 
back to Saxony to greet their new sovereign. 

On reaching the court of Alcmund of Saxony, the 
East Anglian nobles announced the sad news of Offa’s 
death. At the same time they presented the royal 
signet ring to Prince Edmund, and urged his speedy 
departure for England. Edmund’s father, however, 
hesitated. He considered his son of too tender an age 
to undertake the onerous duties of a kingdom. He was 
unwilling, moreover, to give up so suddenly his own and 
Siwara’s favourite child. At the same time, fearing to 
act against the providence of God, which evidently 
pointed to a high and noble destiny for his son, he 
withdrew to his chamber to meditate and pray over 
the matter, as well as to mourn the death of his royal 
cousin. Meanwhile he summoned the bishops and the 



1 The events of Offa’s life may be dated thus : Birth about A.D. 
770 ; election to the kingdom of East Anglia, A.D. 793 ; defeat of 
Cenulf of Mercia, A.D. 819; conference with King Egbert, A.D. 
824 ; visit to Saxony and adoption of St Edmund, a.d. 85S ; 
death in St George’s Bay, a.d. 854. 
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wise men of Saxony to meet him at Northemberg. 

Putting before them the last will and testament of the 
late king of England and the request of the East 
Anglian deputation, he asked their advice as to the 
course which he should pursue. They answered with one 
accord that Edmund should go to East England, there 
to be crowned as “born next in the kingly line,” for 
clearly God’s finger pointed thither, and against God’s 
will “may be no resistance nor counsel which may 
avail.” 1 “ He ordaineth by marvellous ways the 

palm of princes and the crowning of kings.” Alcmund 
now remembered the Koman widow’s prophecy that the 
lustre of Edmund’s virtues, like the rays of the sun, 
should spread from the east to the west. Recognising 
God’s will in all that had occurred, Alcmund at last 
acceded to the request of the East Anglian embassy. 

It now remained for the royal father to take all st Edmund’s 

. . . , _ . expedition to 

necessary precautions for his son s safety and well- England, 
being in the country of his adoption. He therefore 
assigned to the young prince a force numerous and 
powerful enough to support his claim to the throne, 
should it be called in question. For Edmund’s body- 
guard he added to the retinue of the late king several 
thanes all notable in his realm for wisdom and chivalry. 

Not satisfied with this, Alcmund determined to select 
for his son a counsellor who by his age and prudence 
would worthily take his own place. He possessed m 
his kingdom at the time a noble named Sigentius, 2 
remarkable for his integrity of life and knowledge of 
men. He was experienced in the use of arms, and, 
though advanced in years, endowed with that calmness 
and cheerfulness of disposition which quickly win the 
respect and affection of youth. This knight Alcmund 

1 Prov. xxi. 30. 

3 Alford gives a deed of gift made by St. Edmund to Sigentius 
in the year of the saint's landing in East Anglia. 
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made Edmund’s chief guardian. The young prince’s 
retinue further consisted of priests and clerics to offer 
up the daily mass, to chant the divine office, and to 
instruct him in all holy doctrine. Lastly, Alcmund 
assigned his son all such household attendants as 
became his rank. In fact, he omitted nothing that 
Edmund’s dignity required or his claims demanded. 1 

Before the expedition set sail, the child of God knelt 
down upon the ground to receive his father’s and mother’s 
blessing. Then he embarked, and the ship weighed 
anchor. A sorrow which no words can describe affected 
the whole land at his departure, for all had learned to 
love the bright and guileless Edmund. His mother 
especially bewailed his loss. Of her the poet sings : “A 
tender mother’s love will out; tears and weeping are 
tokens of her heart’s bitterness ; ” as Siwara kissed her 
brave and noble boy, “ salt tears bedewed all her face,” 
and “ no word could she utter for pain and bitterness of 
parting.” She watched the vessels sail down the river, 
disconsolate, and gazed out upon the sea, till the fleet 
dwindled to a speck on the horizon. 

St. Edmund sailed for the eastern coast of England. 
The voyage was neither long nor dangerous. The 
English and Saxons were, then as now, expert seamen ; 
and frequent intercourse made them fully acquainted 
with the shoals, sandbanks, and other perils of the 
neighbouring seas. On this occasion, however, they 
needed neither skilful navigation nor knowledge of the 
high seas. Wind and weather favoured, and St. 
Edmund in the autumn of 855 reached the land where 
two royal crowns awaited him. 

The fleet touched at the north-east point of the 
Norfolk coast, where a cliff sixty feet high and a . 
mile in length juts out into the sea. This cliff*, now 

1 Speed (foL 329) says that Alcmund maintained his son’s election 
and sent him with a power to claim the kingdom. See Alford also. 
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called St Edmund’s Head or Point, shelters on its west 
a wide and beautiful bay, from whose shores the 
amber-coloured buildings of modern Hunstanton look 
out smilingly upon the sea. No more suitable spot 
presented itself for St. Edmund to land his forces, and 
on this part of the East Anglian coast the young prince 
put ashore . 1 About an arrow’s flight from the place of 
landing the expedition crossed the dry bed of a river 
which had once flowed into the sea. Beyond lay a 
wide and barren plain. Here, at the veiy entrance of 
his kingdom, the youthful stranger prostrated on the 
ground and prayed God to bless his coming and make 
it profitable to the land and its people. From that 
hour the soil round about proved the virtue of the 
saint’s prayer. Sandy and sterile before, henceforth it 
bore the richest crops in all East England. As the 
saint rose and mounted his horse, twelve springs 2 of 
sweet and crystal water gushed forth from the earth as 

1 “St. Edmund, ” says Camden, “being adopted by Offa to be 
heir of the kingdom of the East Angles, landed with a great 
retinue from Germany in some part not far from St. Edmund’s 
Gape, called Maidcnbourc. But which it should be, is not so 
certain : Heacham is too little and obscure ; nor does Burkham 
seem large enough to receive such a navy upon that occasion, 
though it must be confessed that their ships in those days were 
but small. Lynn seems to lay the best claim to it, both as the 
most eminent port, and because that is really Maidcn-boure , St 
Margaret the Virgin or Maiden being as it were the tutelary saint 
of that place.” (“Brit.,” p. 470). A better explanation which 
Camden might have brought forward in support of Lynn’s claim 
occurs in MS. Bodl. 240 f. 674, where mention is made of a chapel 
of St. Edmund at Lynn, and of miracles wrought therein by the 
intercession of the saint ; but Gaufridus de Fontibus, with whose 
work Camden was probably unacquainted, leaves no doubt about 
Hunstanton being the place of St. Edmund’s landing. 

2 Gaufridus says twelve springs ; Lydgate says five ; Capgrave 
“Nova Legenda Anglke,” fol. cvii., merely states, that a fountain 
sprang up, curing many infirmities. The springs are now called 
the Seven Springs. 

D 
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tokens of God’s favour. “ These springs,” adds Gaufri- 
dus, “ to this our own day excite the admiration of the 
beholder, flowing as they do with a continuous sweet 
and cheering murmur to the sea. Many sick,” he 
continues, “ wash in these fountains and are restored to 
their former health, and pilgrims carry the healing water 
to remote parts for the infirm and others to drink.” 

Memorial** of st. The whole neighbourhood of Hunstanton is still full 

Edmund at 

Hunstanton. 0 f memories of that landing. After his coronation he 
founded the royal town or fortress of Honestones-dun, 
or the town of the honey-stones, so called from the 
colour of the stone of which he built it, or, according to 
an old chronicle, from the character of his followers 
who first dwelt there. For, as honey signifies sweetness 
and stone hardness, so Edmund’s followers were notable 
for two qualities — gentleness in time of peace, and 
manly courage in time of war: — “in peace like lambs, 
in war like lions.” On the promontory overlooking 
the bay and still called after him, Edmund built a 
palace, a favourite and frequent residence of his. From 
its founder it took the name of Maidenburie — the abode 
of the maiden — “maiden” signifying in old English a 
chaste, pure, unmarried person of either sex , 1 and 
“burie,” from the Saxon bur, an inner chamber or 
place of shade and retirement. What a flood of light 
this name sheds over the character of the chaste and 
youthful king, who chose this place of retirement and 
meditation by the clear and boundless ocean, which 
symbolised to him the Divine eternity and immensity, 
in the light of which he viewed all the events 
of life. The piety of the faithful in after ages 

1 “Maidenhood is both in men and women. Those have right 
maidenhood, who from childhood continue in chastity. They 
shall have from God a hundredfold meed in life everlasting.” — 
Aelfric’s “Homilies,” quoted by Lingard in his “Antiquities of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church,” vol. ii. p. 11, 2nd edition. 
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turned the royal residence of Maidenburie into a chapel, 
the ruins of which, called St. Edmund’s chapel, are 
visible to the present day, close by the lighthouse 
which crowns the cliff. St Edmund’s springs are 
situate about a quarter of a mile from the ancient and 
beautiful church of St. Mary in Old Hunstanton. In 
Catholic times the devout clients of St. Edmund flocked 
to their crystal wateise, as pilgrims journeyed to St. 
Winefrid’s Well on the western side of the isle. Now, 
however, the holy wells of Hunstanton belong to the 
forgotten past. Farmers, indeed, for miles round send 
their water-carts to be filled at them, and one of the 
springs supplies the new town with its sparkling water ; 
but, though marvellous cures are said to be wrought at 
them, few recognise their miraculous power, and only 
now and then does a solitary pilgrim linger over the 
spot, and recall to memory the stranger prince who 
knelt there to pray for his country. 

After landing his forces, Edmund proceeded to Attle- 
borough, a city founded by the Saxon prince Atheling, 
from whom it derives its name. At this period the 
East Anglians regarded Attleborough as the capital of 
Norfolk. Under Offa it wa3 the chief royal residence 
and the centre of government. Edmund in taking 
possession of it thus unmistakably asserted his claim 
to the throne, and proclaimed the object of his 
expedition. 

A few weeks later the young prince visited the court 
of Ethelwulph, king of Wessex, probably in order to 
get that monarch’s support to his claim. 1 While in 
Wessex, he attended the great meeting which Ethel- 
wulph called together on November 5, a.d. 855, to con- 
firm his famous charter of immunities to Holy Church. 
Before the high altar of the cathedral of St. Peter at 

1 Ingulph (Bohn’s edition, p. 35). See also Roger of Wen- 
over, and Lingard’s “ Anglo-Saxon Church,*’ vol. i. p. 247. 
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wulph ’s court, 
Nov. 5, a.d. 855. 
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Winchester, the highest magnates of the realm affixed 
their signatures to a charter in honour of the glorious 
Virgin Mary, of the blessed Apostles and of all the 
saints," in order to solicit the protection of God, through 
the psalms and holy sacrifices of religious men and 
women, against the repeated descents of the northern 
pirates in those times of alarm and peril.” The solemn 
and magnificent assembly which thus bore witness in 
the presence of God to the king's generous gift to the 
Church comprised the chief bishops, abbots, abbesses, 
earldormen, thanes and lieges of the land. Conspicuous 
among them, on the steps of their father's throne, stood 
Ethelwulpli's sons, Ethelbald, Etlielbert, Ethelred and 
the boy Alfred, each destined to hold in turn the royal 
sceptre. Edmund stood side by side with the king of 
Mercia. Together these royal princes form an historic 
group ; all will become famous within the next fifteen 
years for their valiant struggle with the savage Danish 
f 'the g rea t* ^ 10r( ^ es * The two youngest, Edmund and Alfred, especi- 
ally command attention. Both by their wise govern- 
ment and brave resistance to the pagan invader merit 
the title of Great. Edmund fell a martyr in the 
struggle ; his death gave new life to the cause for 
which he died, and his name became the rallying cry 
of the Christian English against the heathen Dane. 
Alfred, now a boy of seven years, who looked up 
wistfully into the handsome princely face of East 
Anglia's greatest glory, history knows as a victorious 
conqueror. He reaped the fruit of Edmund's martyr- 
dom. The fatality which hung over the invaders of 
St. Edmund's kingdom delivered Gothrun, a comrade 
of Hinguar and Hubba's , 1 into his hands, and ended 
the struggle, for some years at least, in favour of the 
English. Gothrun's defeat marked still more clearly 

1 Hinguar, Hubba and Gothrun were three of the sea-kings who 
ought against St Edmund. 
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the triumph of Edmund’s principles. Through the 
martyr’s prayers not less than Alfred’s persuasion, 

Gothrun embraced the faith of Christ. After baptism 
he ascended St. Edmund’s throne, and in his person 
and in the Christian spirit of his government the cause 
of liis martyred predecessor finally triumphed. 

On Edmund’s return to Attleborough the nobles and The North Folk 
people of Norfolk, with Humbert, bishop of Elmham, Edmund king, 
at their head, formally acknowledged his sovereignty. 

This took place on Christmas day, 855. To quote 
Asser, “in the year of Our Lord’s Incarnation, 855, 

Edmund, the most glorious king of the East Angles, 
began to reign on the birthday of Our Lord, in the 14th 
year of his age.” But Edmund’s authority did not 
extend much beyond the neighbourhood of Attle- 
borough. According to the custom of the English of 
that day, a prince had to deserve well of the people 
before they freely and unanimously elected him king. 

Edmuqd, who respected the traditions of his country- 
men, made no attempt to force his sovereignty upon 
them. He awaited God’s time, remaining quietly in 
Norfolk for a whole year. 

He spent that period in retreat and meditation. He i n retreat he 
now learnt by heart the psalter of David, the subject jSa^ofDavi.i. 
of his study in Saxony. The fact of his committing the 
psalter to memory was not extraordinary, for chroni- 
clers mention similar instances in the lives of other 
ancient saints. St. Frideswide, for example, when 
quite a child, proved “ so apt a pupil that in five or 
seven months she learnt by heart the whole of David’s 
psalter ; ” and, indeed, what richer poetry could be given 
to a child, or what prayers more sublime to a Christian ? 

The psalms are no mere human invention, but varied 
and soul-stirring aspirations, inspired by God Himself. 

Once learnt by heart, in days when books were scarce, 
they supplied the place of written prayers. They 
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comforted the aged in their loneliness. They relieved 
the monotony and gloom of the blind or dim of sight. 
They enabled the devout to join in the monastic choir. 
To a St. Bede or an Alcuin their verses, full of expres- 
sions of every feeling of joy, of gratitude, of fear 
of God’s judgments, of trust in God’s mercy, were a 
source of cheerfulness and consolation in hours of pain 
and languor. St. Edmund had a special reason for 
learning the psalter. He knew no higher example of 
kingly virtue than David, “the man according to 
God’s own heart.” But David’s great soul lay hidden 
in his poetry, which Edmund therefore studied, in 
order to form himself on the model of Israel’s 
famous king and prophet. Afterwards his biogra- 
phers pronounced him Deo accephis , — a man accept- 
able to God. They beheld as the motive power of 
his life the principles and piety of king David, 
which, during the first year of his reign, he had 
learnt under the tutorship of Bishop Humbert from 
the book of psalms . 1 

Hitherto the South Folk of East Anglia had withheld 
their allegiance. The kingship in East England 
being elective rather than hereditary, they considered 
themselves free to choose any prince to rule over them, 
provided the royal blood flowed in his veins. Edmund, 
indeed, had a prior right from nearness of kin. He 
could also point to the will of the late sovereign. 
Other aspirants, however, better fitted by age to com- 
mand, started up to contest the throne, and defer the 
final election. 

But in spite of his tender years something in St. 
Edmund plainly betokened the ruler. Hence, the 

1 “Historia Eliensis ” (Anglia Christiana Soc. Publ., p. 79). 
“The psalter used by the saint was religiously preserved by the 
monks of Bury-St. -Edmund’s, and it is said to be still in St. James’ 
Church library of that town.” — Butler, Nov. 20. 
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Church took up his cause. St. Humbert, who had 
received the young prince on his landing at Hunstan- 
ton, still filled the episcopal chair of Elmham . 1 He 
now threw all his power and influence on the side of 
the young claimant, and a bishop’s authority in the 
days of the heptarchy was of no little importance even 
in secular affairs. In virtue of his office, the nation 
regarded him as the king’s spiritual father and chief 
adviser. His word like the king’s did not require 
the confirmation of an oath. Nobles and people de- 
ferred to his superior wisdom and piety in every trial and 
feud. He attended the principal courts of justice. As 
the expounder of the civil law, he sat with the earldor- 
man in the shire-mote. As the upholder of God’s law, 
he often stepped in between litigants whom no earthly 
power could have reconciled. In East Anglia St 
Humbert held the position which bishops and arch- 
bishops held in the other English kingdoms. From 



1 The Bishops of East Anglia after the division of the diocese* 



continued from page 17 : — 

Bishops of Dunwich . 

Etta, Abcce, Ecci, or 
Heta, consecrated in 673. 

Astwolph, Aesawlf, or 
Astulfus. 

Eadfkrth, Ealpbercht, 
Eardred, or Edred. 



CUTHWINE. 

Albkrth, or Aldberht. 
Ecglaf. 

Heahdred, or Hendred. 
Aelfhun, or Alsin. 
TlDFERA, or WlDFRED. 
Weremund, or Warmund, 
who died or was martyred 
in 870. 



Bishops of North Elmham . 

Bedwine, or Beadwine, also 
called End win, consecrated 
in 673. He died in 679. 

North bert, also called Rod- 
berht. 

Heatholac, or Etelat, called 
by Malmesbury, Netholacus. 
He was bishop in 731, when 
St. Bede finished his history. 

Aethilferth, or Edelfrijj. 

Lanferth, called in Cottonian 
MS. Vesp. B. vi. Eanferd. 

.Ethklwulf occurs in 811. 

Alch^rd, called also Unferth. 

Alherd, or Eatherd. 

Sipla. 

Hunferd, Alherd, or 

Hufred, living in 824. 

Hunferht, Humbert, or 

Humbrict, called also St 
Humbert, consecrated in 826 
and martyred with king 
Edmund 870, in about the 
80th year of his age. 



After 870 both sees were again united under Bishop Wilred, the 
successor of Weremund. 
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him the young Prince Edmund sought help and advice. 
In his company the royal youth attended Ethel wul pli’s 
council at Winchester. Afterwards, on Edmund’s re- 
turn to Norfolk, Bishop Humbert assembled the Wite- 
nagemote, or meeting of earldormen, thanes and higher 
clergy, at Attleborough, and induced them to acknow- 
ledge the boy-king’s sovereignty. 

The friendship Under these circumstances sprang up that close and 

BhhopHiimbert ^ as ^ n 8 friendship between prince and bishop which 
forms so beautiful and touching a feature in St. 
Edmund’s life. Their relations as pupil and master still 
more closely knit them together, for, judging from the 
custom of the time, St. Humbert acted not only as 
the young prince’s spiritual father and temporal adviser, 
but also as his preceptor and his instructor in the 
divine psalmody. The bishop was thus brought daily 
into contact with the saintly boy, whose manly yet 
amiable disposition quickly won his affection and esteem. 
Edmund on his side loved and revered the kindly 
prelate with all the devotion of a boy’s pure and im- 
passioned heart. This “ inseparable ” companionship of 
the fair boy -king and the venerable pontiff’ lasted in 
life and death. Together they ruled East Anglia, 
together they resisted its invaders, together they re- 
ceived the crown of martyrdom. What nobler models 
could youth or old age propose to themselves ! St. 
Humbert in his devotedness to a boy’s interests, in his 
knowledge of a boy’s nature and consideration for it is a 
pattern to all who have the charge of youth ; St. 
Edmund, on the other hand, iu his respect for and 
confidence in his priest and master justly stands forth 
as the patron of the young and especially of students. 

BUhop Humbert Iu the beginning of their friendship St. Humbert 

Edmund s claim, succeeded, as stated above, in persuading the North 
Folk of East Anglia to acknowledge Prince Edmund’s 
claim. Now that he had had ample opportunities of 
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studying the diameter of his young sovereign, life 
determined to promote his cause among the South Folk 
also. Accordingly he sent messengers to the chief nien 
of the whole kingdom calling upon them for the good 
of the realm to meet and discuss the question of a 
successor to King Offa. 

Some time elapsed before the bishop’s summons 
reached the more distant parts of the country, and then 
the nation quickly responded. A rumour was abroad 
that the Danes threatened the eastern coasts, and the 
people anxiously sought for a leader in case of invasion. 

Another circumstance called for the speedy settlement 
of the question. Petty claimants all over the land 
began to exercise a tyrannical and unbridled power. 

* The firm hand and strong arm of supreme authority 
could alone check their lawlessness or frustrate their 
pretensions . 1 Bishop Humbert thoroughly realized all 
this. As an argument in his mouth, it quickly con- 
vinced the wise men of the realm of the necessity of a SSc&VwiIk! 
king. He had next to propose Prince Edmund as the 
proper object of their choice. By birth Edmund stood 
nearest to the throne. The will of the late king, to 
which the twenty thanes who had returned from the 
Holy Land bore witness, gave him a double right. He 
possessed, moreover, the signet ring, the symbol of 
supreme power, which the dying Offa had entrusted to 
him as his son and heir. Edmund’s genuine and well 
known virtue, his high character and royal bearing no 
one could gainsay. The bishop failed not to press home 
these arguments. He anticipated the objections of those 
who desired an older and more soldier-like sovereign. 

Was not Edmund stalwart and valiant ? By braving 
the seas and commanding a successful expedition into 
the country, had he not proved himself capable of 
leading even veterans to battle and victory ? The 

1 See John Brompton, “ Chron.,” p. 748, quoted by Battely, p. 1 1. 
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eloquence and reasoning of the venerable Humbert 
prevailed . 1 The assembly unanimously approved of 
King Offa’s choice. “ The pious youth,” writes Matthew 
of Westminster, “ was elected king by all the nobles anti 
people of the kingdom, and compelled in spite of great 
resistance on his own part to assume the reins of 
government . 2 

E«iinuud makes After this Edmund began a royal progress through 

a progress 

through his Jus kingdom, attended by the magnificent and numerous 
retinue which had accompanied him from Saxony. 
Everywhere his youth, his bright and charming manner, 
the halo of sanctity about him gained the hearts of 
his subjects, while his manly bearing, his deep and 
penetrating gaze, his wise and tempered words inspired 
a confidence which remained unshaken even in the 
most trying times. 

He is anointed For the place of his coronation the newly elected 

at sudhury. king fixed upon Bures, more correctly spelt by Lydgate 
Burys, a town on the frontiers of Suffolk and Essex. 
Gaufridus speaks of it as a “ royal town” situated “ on 
the Stour, a river flowing most rapidly in summer and 
winter.” Bures was in fact the southern capital of East 
Anglia as Attleborough was the northern ; hence its 
more common appellation of Sud-bury, or the South 
borough . 3 

1 “ Curis et industrial Humberti Helmahamensis episcopi ad reg- 
num evectus est Edmundus.” — Propre deSt. Semin, a.d. 1672. 

8 See also Roger of Wendover (Bohn’s edit., p. 186). St. Abbo 
writes : “Qui atavis regibus editns, cum bonis polleret moribns, 
omnium comprovincialium unanimi favore non tantum eligitur ex 
generis successione, quantum rapitur ut eis pneesset sceptrigera 
po testate.” (“Vita Sti Edmi. R.,” Migne’s Patrol., vol. 130.) 

* See Battely, p. 16, and Yates, p. 31. A marginal note in MS. 
4826 of the Harleian collection gives Sudbury or the South-borough 
as the town of St Edmund’s coronation. Camden, Leland and 
Hearn are likewise in favour of Sudbury in preference to Bury or 
Bures-St -Mary. This latter town, though situated on the Stour, 
is as much in Essex as in East Anglia. It has never been a place 
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The boy-king arrived in Sudbury towards the close 
of the year 856. There he probably spent Advent — 
the forty days of waiting which, St. Bede affirms, the 
English Church set aside before Christmas as well as 
before Easter for special prayer and penance. Such a 
time accorded well with King Edmund's desire for quiet 
and meditation. He employed it in preparation, not 
only for Christmas, but also for his consecration and 
coronation, which he appointed to take place on that 
day. As the festival of Our Saviour's birth drew near, 
Edmund listened in the church to the great vesper 
antiphons of the season, applying to himself in a special 
way the lessons which they taught. The “ 0 Sapientia" 
— “0 Wisdom " — reminded him of King Solomon, who 
chose wisdom to reign in preference to all other gifts. 
The antiphon ended, “Veni ad docendum nos viam 
prudentiae," — “Come and teach us the way of pru- 
dence." Edmund deeply felt his need of prudence 
in the difficult task of ruling. Again the Church sang : 
“ 0 Key of David and Sceptre of the House of Israel,” 
“O Orient Sun of Justice," “O King of Nations our 
Law-giver ; "—each title expressive of longing for the 
coming of Christ Our Lord found a corresponding echo 
in the young king’s heart. Oh, how fervently he 
besought the eternal Son of God to come and be the 
Sceptre of his reign, his Sun of justice, and the law- 
giver of his kingdom ! 

of great importance, much less a “ royal town” or a residence of the 
East Anglian kings. Why any author should have suggested 
Bury-St. -Edmund’s, Bury in Lancashire, or Burne in Lincolnshire, 
is unaccountable. Not one of them is situated on the river Stour. 
Bury-St. -Edmund *8 was Beodrics worth, not Bury, in the time of 
St. Edmund's first biographers. Bury in Lancashire has no con- 
nection at all with King Edmund of East Anglia. Burne is 
evidently a copyist's blunder. Gaufridus’ statement is so explicit 
that there can be no doubt that Sudbury was the town of St. 
Edmund’s coronation. 
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The coronation 
procession. 



At last Christmas day, 856, dawned. The choir 
chanted the night song ; and after each nocturn a cleric 
removed one of the three coverings of the altar, first 
the violet or black, then the red, and lastly the white. 
The three masses of Christmas day began, solemnized 
by the English Church, according to St. Gregory the 
Great, 1 in honour of the three comings of Christ, — His 
coining into this world in human flesh, His coming in 
spirit into our souls, and His coming in glory and 
majesty at the last day. Crowds of people attended 
each mass. Then they joined the eager spectators who 
in spite of the bleak weather thronged the town. The 
boats fringing the river banks, the din of voices, the 
tramp of feet, the streets lined with people all pro- 
claimed the nation’s interest in its sovereign’s corona- 
tion. And now the time draws near for the third 
mass, at which Bishop Humbert will anoint and crown 
the king. All along the route from the palace to the 
church the “ merry and jovial ” East Anglians wait 
good-humouredly for the procession to pass. 

Soon there issue forth from the dim precincts of the 
church boys in white with smoking censers and the 
vase of holy water ; then others bearing aloft Christ’s 
rood, the holy cross, and carrying burning lights to 
do it honour. A long line of white-robed priests follows, 
and last comes the saintly pontiff, crozier in hand, 
blessing the kneeling people. Through the streets, 
clean swept and strewn with reeds or tapestry, the 
procession makes its way to the king’s lodgings, sing- 
ing the Roman chant which Felix and Sigebert first 
taught the people. Arrived in the royal presence, the 
procession forms again. Before the king a thane 
walks bearing the golden sceptre, and then another with 
the rod of justice ; next a throng of priests and monks ; 
nobles follow carrying unsheathed swords, the royal 

1 8th Homily. 
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insignia, the coronation robes and the crown of gold 
and precious stones ; last of all, amidst a crowd of 
warriors and thanes, and of wise men and earldormen, 
and of freemen with flowing hair, and of serfs newly 
freed, walk the boy-king and the aged bishop side by 
side under a silken canopy held aloft on the spears of 
the four bravest knights of East Anglia. 

The procession reaches the church, which was built, The procession 

• i ttt i reaches the 

as St. Bennet s masons built Wearmouth and Jarrow, m church, 
stone rough hewn, with walls of great thickness, semi- 
circular arches and massive columns. Each royal 
domain and even the lands of earldormen and thanes 
rejoiced in many such churches . 1 The kings of East 
Anglia from the time of St. Eorpwald, St. Sigebert and 
St. Annas, to the time of St. Ethelbert and Offa 
imitating the example of the kings of Northumbria 
and Wessex, raised temples as worthy as possible 
of the God whom they adored. Their subjects, too, 
moved by what they heard or witnessed of the solem- 
nity of worship in Rome, despising all considerations 
of labour and expense, vied with each other in erect- 
ing churches in which no ornament or decoration 
they knew of should be wanting. Walls of polished 
masonry and roofs of lead took the place of oaken 
planks covered with reeds and straw. Lofty towers 
added dignity and majesty to the building, windows 
of glass, to the astonishment of the still half-savage 
multitude, admitted light yet excluded wind and rain. 

Rough and wanting perhaps in symmetry of form, the wi, lC h u 81 ,i e n. 
East Anglian church lacked to-day nothing in richness dl,lly decorate<1 ' 
and grandeur. The interior, washed with lime, rivalled 
the fresh fallen snow in whiteness. The walls dis- 
played in all magnificence the most valuable spoils 
taken from the Mercians in the late wars. Curtains 

1 See St Bede “Hist. Eccles.,” bk. iii. c. 22 and 30; bk. v. c. 

20 and 45. 
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of silk, pictures of Our Lord’s miracles, paintings of 
the Blessed Mother of God and of the twelve Apostles 
hung around. The altar, always profusely decorated, 
sparkled on this occasion with gold and gems. A 
lofty crucifix surmounted it, and above all hung the 
pharus , filled with rows of lamps which shed their 
mellow light over the sanctuary, making the dim nave 
and aisles look dimmer in the wintry mist. Here and 
there, suspended from ceiling and arch, burning censers 
filled the sanctuary and nave with perfume. Arch- 
bishop Theodore and Abbot Adrian had introduced the 
organ from Italy, and, as the royal procession left 
the open air and entered the dark portico which 
covered the doorway, the “ thousand voices of the 
organ” and the humbler sound of the harp pealed 
through the building. Meanwhile the joy-bells, such as 
Cumeneas, abbot of Iona, wrote of, rang out over the 
country around . 1 So priest and people conducted their 
young prince to the church, the sound of their chant 
growing louder and louder and filling the church as 
the singers entered and grouped themselves within the 
precincts of the sanctuary. 

Arrived at the altar, the boy-king kneels before the 
mitred pontiff*, and with hands upon the book of 
gospels, written may-be like St. Wilfrid's in letters 
of gold upon a purple ground, and bound in gold and 
precious stones, solemnly pronounces the three man- 
dates still preserved in the English coronation service. 
They are a promise on the part of the king and at the 
same time a proclamation to his subjects, a species of 
compact between monarch and people, ratified by the 
Church's blessing. “ In the name of the Holy Trinity," 
sweet and clear sounds the young king's voice, “ in all 
the days of my life let God's Church and all Christian 



1 See Lingard’s “ Anglo Saxon Church,” vol. ii. p. 369, 1st edit. 
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folk be held in peace and honour and reverence/’ All 
around answer : “ Amen.” “ Let all rapine and every 
sort of iniquity be interdicted to all classes of my 
subjects.” The same solemn “Amen” ratifies the 
second mandate. “Justice and mercy shall be ob- 
served in all judgments, that the great and merciful 
God may of His everlasting mercy forgive us all.” 

Again bishop and thanes and priests and all the voices 
of that great assembly answer “ Amen.” For a 
memorial they place a copy of these solemn promises 
upon the altar. 1 

Then began the celestial and mysterious sacrifice Andaasutsat 

Christ’s Manx. 

wherein the elements of the bread and wine are, 
through the unutterable “ hallowing of the Spirit, made 
to pass into the mystery of Christ’s 1 lesh and Blood.” 2 
To-day every vessel used in this sacred action is of 
gold or silver. Richly embroidered and jewelled vest- 
ments clothe the ministers at the altar. The liturgy is 
the old liturgy brought to the island by St. Augustine, 
in essentials differing nothing from that of Rome, the 
mother and ruler of all the Churches, and familiar to 
the Catholic of the present day. Like every rite of 
holy Church, the solemn function speaks of another 
land and of another world, even of heaven and of the 
invisible angels. The language is not the language of 
every day, but the holy Latin tongue of God’s kingdom 
of saints and martyrs. The sacred ministers, no longer 
of the earth, apparelled in white raiments flowing and 
graceful, ascend and descend around the altar like 
the angels in Jacob’s vision. Truly the whole scene 
reveals the nearness of Him to whom the angels are 
ministering spirits. 

1 In some copies of Archbishop Egbert’s Pontifical these three 
mandata are given at the end of the coronation ceremony. Mart&ne 
and Lingard both put them at the beginning. Collectively they 
are spoken of as the “ primnni mandatum regis ad populnm.” 

s See Venerable Bede’s “ Horn, in Epiphan.” 
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»noi , nteS»e ll,bert After the gospel, which told of the divine and human 
young king, generations of the King of kings, 1 the pontiff pro- 
nounced a blessing over the kneeling prince. Imme- 
diately the chanters sang the antiphon, “ Unxerunt 
Salomon,” — “ They anointed Solomon,” 2 — following it 
up with the psalm, “Domine in virtute tua hetabitur rex,” 
— “ In Thy strength, 0 Lord, the king shall joy ; and in 
Thy salvation he shall rejoice exceedingly.” Meanwhile 
the bishop poured the horn of oil on the boy-king’s 
head and breast and arms : on his head to signify the 
glory of the kingship ; on his breast to signify the 
strength of the warrior ; on his arms to signify the 
necessity of working with knowledge and wisdom for 
his people. At each anointing the venerable pontiff 
prayed that the Almighty would sanctify this youth 
by the unction of oil, as He sanctified His servant 
Aaron and His priests and kings and prophets to 
rule over His people Israel. And all the time the 
choir sang the prophetic verses of the twentieth psalm : 
“ Thou hast given him his heart’s desire, and hast 
not withholden from him the will of his lips. 

‘‘For Thou hast prevented him with sweetness. Thou 
hast set on his head a crown of precious stones . . . 

“Glory and great beauty shalt Thou lay upon him. 

“ Thou shalt give him to be a blessing for ever 
and ever . . . For the king hopeth in the Lord.” 

An.i clothes him The anointing finished, Edmund, seated on his 

miUU TOyal throne, assumed the royal robes. The venerable 

bishop clothed him in tunic and dalmatic, the vest- 
ments of the sacred ministers of the altar, reciting at 

1 John i. There woe a special mass for the crowning of kings, 
but probably, according to the immemorial custom of the Church, 
only a commemoration was made from it on so great a feast. 

2 3 Kings i. 39, and Ant Mag. Dom. vii. post Pent. : “ They 
anointed Solomon king, in Gahon, Sadoc the priest and Nathan 
the prophet, and going up they said rejoicing, The king live 
for ever.” 
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tlie same time the prayers, to which priests and people 
answered, “Amen.” Two thanes, approaching, knelt 
and put sandals on the king’s feet ; others threw over 
his shoulders the royal mantle ; then the bishop, 
attended by the chief nobles, put into his hands the 
golden sceptre of mercy and the iron rod of justice, 
both emblematic of the office of judge. Next, to remind 
him of his duties as knight and warrior, attendants 
handed him the naked sword, by which to strike down 
the rebel and the oppressor, and put on his head the 
helmet, the symbol of the divine protection. Sceptres 
of gold and iron, sword and helmet, are now laid aside, 
and the king proceeds to the altar to receive the ring 
of righteousness and the crown . 1 At this point, Bishop 
Humbert earnestly exhorts the young prince not to 
accept the last emblems of kingly power and office, 
unless he is resolved to observe what the Church now 
so publicly and solemnly ratifies. Edmund answers 
that boy though he is, by the grace of God he will 
fulfil all the duties of a good king. His after his- 
tory will show how faithfully, even by the sacrifice of 
his life, he kept the promises of his coronation day. 

The prince himself then took the crown from the The 
altar and handed it to the pontiff. St. Humbert, with- 
out hesitation, put it upon the boy-king’s head, saying 
* May God crown thee with the crown of glory, with 
the honour of justice, with the power of strength, 
that by our blessing, with strong faith and abundant 
fruit of good works, thou mayest obtain the crown of 

1 Lydgate writes : 

“ The ryche crowne was set on his hed, 

To rewle the peple thorugh his noblesse, 

And held the swerd to kepe hem undir dreed 
That wolde be wrong, the poore peple oppress e. 

The sceptre of pees, the ryng of ryghtwysnesse, 

Conserve a kyng in his estat most strong.” 

E 
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an everlasting kingdom, by His gracious gift whose 
kingdom remains for ever and ever.” 

With crown on head, with the sceptre of peace placed 
once more in his right hand and the rod of iron in his 
left, with incense burning before him, King Edmund 
with firm step walks to his throne and takes possession 
of it. Pontiff and sacred ministers, knights and thanes 
accompany him. Thrice the bishop and his assistants, 
standing before the throne, entone the “ Long live the 
king,” and thrice thanes, knights and people take it up ; 
thrice they all repeat the confirmatory, “ Amen, amen, 
amen,” and then approach to receive their sovereign’s 
kiss. Hardly had the last thane received the royal 
embrace, when the voice of the pontiff again prayed 
aloud that God, the Author of Eternity, the Leader of 
the heavenly hosts, the Vanquisher of all His enemies, 
would bless His servant Edmund, whose head was 
humbly bent in lowly worship before Him, would shed 
His grace on the newly crowned, and keep him in 
health and happiness during his earthly sojourn. 

The bishop now continues the holy sacrifice. He 
offers the offletc, or white round loaf of unleavened 
bread, which has been baked under the very eye of 
a priest. The sacred ministers meanwhile pour wine 
through a strainer into a chalice, and mingle with the 
wine a few drops of clearest water to signify God’s 
union with our nature. The pontiff holds aloft the 
chalice also, afterwards making with it the sign of 
the cross over the place where it is to rest, a rite 
emblematic of the laying of Christ upon the cross. 

Here the king left his throne for the foot of the altar, 
in order to make his Christmas and coronation offering. 
In Saxon England the oblations of the faithful on 
Christmas day differed at each mass. At the mid- 
night solemnity they offered lights — emblems of that 
true light which on this night first shone in the 
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darkness. At the mass at dawn of day they gave 
bread, because Christ on Christmas day became our 
bread, our source of life, in Bethlehem, which signifies 
the House of Bread. At the massjin the middle of the 
day they offered money, to signify that the Eternal 
Son became united to our nature as an image is 
impressed upon a coin. King Edmund, therefore, 
kneeling on the steps of the altar, made the offering to 
the bishop of a large coin of purest gold, the same 
being the usual offering at a coronation. 

The mass proceeds. The choirs sing the “ ter sanctus.” H^ 8 'a 
The celebrant beseeches the most clement Father, 
through His Son Jesus Christ, to bless and accept the 
unspotted gifts ; he makes the remembrance of the 
living and of the dead; invokes the saints; prays for 
the king in preface and canon . 1 The many mystic 
signs of the cross are formed, the bread and chalice 
consecrated, and offered to Him to Whom alone is all 
honour and glory. Lastly the pontiff breaks the Host 
and prepares to eat the heavenly bread and to drink 
of the chalice of salvation. As the celebration of the 
sacred mysteries thus drew to an end, the king 
approached the altar to receive the Holy Housel, “ the 
saving victim of the Lord’s Body and Blood .” 2 As he 
knelt at the foot of the altar, the venerable pontiff 
placed upon his tongue the sacred Host, and put to his 
royal lips the chalice of Christ’s Blood : “ May the 
Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ guard and 
protect thee,” said the bishop. Both king and pontiff 
added, “ Deo gratias.” 

Quickly now they finish the mass. Quickly the JJJ g ce remoi, r 
crowds hasten from the church to await outside the 
1 Egbert’s Pontifical, besides assigning a special collect, secret, 
and post comm union for the mass at a king’s consecration, also 
assigned a place in both the preface and canon for the sovereign's 
name. 

2 St. Bede. 
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royal procession. With a magnificent retinue the 
newly crowned sovereign comes forth and passes in 
triumphal procession through the streets amidst the 
acclamations of the people. Returning to the church, 
he puts off his royal robes, assumes lighter ones, and 
then proceeds to his palaca A banquet closes the 
day. Thus, "in the year of our Lord's incarnation 
856,” writes a contemporary, 1 “ Humbert, bishop of 
the East Angles, anointed with oil and consecrated 
as king the glorious Edmund, with much rejoicing 
and great honour,” in the royal town of Sudbury, 
“in which at that time was the royal seat, in the 
fifteenth year of his age, on a Friday, it being Christ- 
mas day.” 

1 Asser, Bohn’s edit., p. 50. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

St, Edmunds Sovereignty — His Character and Rule. 



Authorities— St Abbo’s “Vita et Passio StI. Edmund!” is the moat ancient and 
valuable narrative illustrating St. Edmund’s position in the England of his 
day and his character and influence in East Anglia. At least thirty manu- 
script copies of this important “ Vita” exist. The British Museum possesses 
sixteen, the Oxford libraries six, Cambridge one. Several are lodged in the 
Royal Library at Paris. Copenhagen, Gotha and Vienna possess one each. 
The cathedral library of Lucca (Bibl. Canon.) preserves two not mentioned by 
Hardy, and the initial letter of one of them contains a portrait of St. Edmund. 
The Lives of St. Edmund by Osbert de Clare and Hermanus are also 
transcripts of St. Abbo’s work with a few verbal alterations. Of St. 
Abbo’s compositions in honour of the royal martyr, Bodl. Digby 109 
veil, small folio xiii. cent, is certainly the most interesting. It begins 
with the letter to St. Dunstan, the life and passion of St. Edmund follows, 
then come the antiphon “Ave Rex Anglor m” set to music, and the 
proper office for St. Edmund's feast. The antiphons of the office, all set to 
chant, are most touchingly worded, and the lessons full of devotion and feeling. 
St. Abbo’s “Vita et Passio Sti. Edmundi ” remained unprinted till the 
ldth cent., when the Carthusian Suiius brought it out among his Vitro 
Sanctorum (Nov. 20, vol. iv. 440) where, contrary to his usual practice, he 
does not alter the style, considering it sufficiently good. In fact, in spite of one 
or two middle age expressions, St. Abbo wrote in a style worthy of the praise of 
Mabillon. Remarkable for his realistic expressions, he charmingly displays his 
talent for exposition throughout his works. It is to be hoped that his minute- 
ness of detail will lose none of its charm by being occasionally put into an 
English dress. Migne also prints Abbo’s Life of St. Edmund in his Latin 
Patrology, torn. 139, and a translation of it occurs in a work entitled *' Vies 
de plusieurs saints illustres des divers siicles,” by Arnaud d’Andilly. Lastly 
Arnold edits It for the Rolls Series in his “ Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey,” 
vol. i. St. Abbo seems to have also written a life of St. Edward the King and 
Martyr, and an account of the translation of St. Benedict’s relics to Fleury. 

This illustrious biographer of St. Edmund was one of the most enlightened 
and active-minded men of his age. From his Life by his disciple Aimoin (Migne 
tom. cxxxix. and from the exhaustive " Histoire de Saint Abbon ” (LecofTre flls 
et Cic, Paris) by Abbe Pardiac, we learn that Abl>o was born at Orleans about 
the year 940. His parents offered him In his childhood to St. Benedict, and 
saw him receive the monastic cowl in the famous abbey of Fieury-sur-Loire. 
Fleury was then closely connected with England. From it the new monastic 
advance initiated by St. Dunstan received all its vigour ; thither St. Ethel- 
wold of Winchester sent his disciple Osgar to imbibe the true Benedictine 
spirit, and to study in its famous school. St. Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, 
brought over from Fleury a body of Benedictines to assist him in the govern- 
ment of his diocese. St. Oswald, bishop of Worcester and archbishop of 
York, when a young man, took the habit in its sanctuary and afterwards 
applied there for monks to start Ramsey abbey. In answer to his appeal 
Germanus came as abl>ot, and St. Abbo, uho had studied both at Rheims and 
Paris, who had superintended the school at Fleury, and was already renowned 
for his works on mathematics, liturgy, history, grammar and poetry, came to 
organise the abbey school. Not only at Ramsey, but also at Canterbury, York, 
Cambridge and St. Edmund’s Bury, Abbo founded schools. At St. Edmund’s 
Bury he heard the history of St. Edmund and gained his great devotion to him. 
At Canterbury he again heard the narrative from his intimate friend St 
Dunstan. St Dunstan himself heard the story of the royal martyr’s life and 
martyrdom when a young favourite at court, from an old man bent and decrepit, 
who asserted on oath that he was St. Edmund’s sword-bearer on the day of 
the holy martyr’s death, and who related it as an eye-witness “ with simplicity 
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and full of faith” to the glorious King Athelstan (a.d. 925). In later times 
Archbishop Dunstan often related the narrative, and once related it with 
tears in his eyes to Aelfstan, bishop of Rochester, to the Abbot of Malmesbury, 
St. Abboantl others. At the reouest of the monks of Ramsey Abbo committed 
the narrative to writing. St. Abbo is therefore a reliable authority. In order to 
protect himself against all inaccuracies, he took the precaution of sending his 
manuscript to “ his holiness,” tita sanctitas, St. Dunstan, praying him to 
correct anything contrary to historical truth. Yates, however, in his History 
of Bury (p. 25) seems to think that 8t. Abbo's work is of little value, since he 
did not see St. Dunstan till a.d. 985, i.e. 50 years after the archbishop had 
heard the history of St. Edmund. The prelate himself did not hear the 
narrative till 60 years after it happened, and then from a man of an age when 
the memory is defective and treacherous. Yates, besides being incorrect in his 
statements, forgets that other eye-witnesses, independent of the old sword- 
bearer, often related the same facts. Again, St. Abboand even St. Dunstan 
when at St. Edmund's Bury, could, and probably did, consult the records kept 
by the contemporary guardians of St. Edmund’s shrine who treasured up every 
incident in the life of their royal i>atron. Abbo wrote his ‘ ‘Life and Passion of St. 
Edmund ” in the 7th year of King Ethelred's reign, i.e. a.d. 985. On leaving 
England he became Abbot of Fleury. In 1004 he undertook the reform of the 
monastery of Reole, where he met his death, Nov. 18 of the same year, 
through a deep si>car-tlirust in the left arm which he received in a rising of the 
Gascons against the French. The church at Reole still honours him as its patron. 
Besides Abbe Pardiac’s book, see for St. Abtio’s Life and works, Mabillon’s 
“ Acta Sanct. Ord. Bened.,” vol. xiii. 35. Migne’s Latin Patrol, vol. 139, 
the introduction to the “ Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abliey,” p. xxii. 

The “ Vita Sancti Edmundi Regis et Martyris" MS. Harl. 280*2 a large xii. 
cent, folio volume, also contains f. 226 b. useful matter on St. Edmund’s 
character and reign. The author of this piece has not l»een ascertained. It 
begins, “ Gloriosus Rex Edmundus ex-antiquorum Saxonum nobili prosapia 
oriundus,” and ends, “ Ad laudem Domini nostri Jesu Christi, cui est honor 
et gloria in secula. Amen.” 

Lydgate still continues useful, and Alban Butler and Dom Creasy, O.S.B. 
both describe in short the character of St. Edmund’s ruled 



Chroniclers of St. Edmund's life differ with regard 
to his age on coming to the throne and the subsequent 
events of his reign. Their disagreement chiefly arises 
from a difference in the dates from which they start. 
Some, for instance, begin the young king’s reign from 
the death of King Offa, others from the landing at 
Hunstanton, from the election at Attleborough, or 
from the royal consecration at Sudbury. Hence one 
records that Edmund ascended the throne in his thir- 
teenth year, another places that event in his fourteenth 
or fifteenth year, and William of Malmesbury strangely 
puts it in the saint’s sixteenth year. Asser, a con- 
temporary writer, mentions two accessions of St. 
Edmund, but removes all ambiguity by giving the 
dates and circumstances of both. Edmund, he says, 
began his reign in his fourteenth year, on Christmas 
day, HrSt, a few weeks after his return from the court 
of Kthelwulph ; and the Christmas following, in the 
fifteenth year of his age, Bishop Humbert anointed 
and crowned him king of the whole country. Had 
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other writers been as explicit as Asser, no confusion 
could have arisen with regard to St Edmund’s age or 
the date of his accession. 

Edmund once king becomes a prominent figure in the st Edmund's 
history of his day. The few scanty records of his 
country which have survived treat of him as the great- 
est of East Anglian sovereigns. Malmesbury and 
William of Croyland, while lamenting a century’s 
anarchy and disorder previous to St. Edmund, hail his 
accession as the beginning of a new era. With a 
strong hand, writes Simeon of Durham, Edmund held 
the supreme power, Records which hardly meant to 
speak of him describe his rule as that of no ordinary 
petty sovereign, but worthy to rank with Iua’s, Offa’s, 

Egbert’s or Alfred’s in the annals of our country. The 
Danish invaders, recognising him as the most redoubt- 
able of the English kings, brought all their force 
to bear against his kingdom. His sturdy resistance 
and final victory on their first landing, and his alliance 
with Mercia under the walls of Nottingham more than 
ever convinced them of the absolute necessity of subdu- 
ing the defender of East Anglia before making any 
attack on Wessex or Mercia. Having subjugated 
Edmund, they hoped to find the rest of Eugland an 
easy conquest. What the nation thought of the valour 
of Edmund’s life the exceptional worship paid to him 
after death testifies. Other kings fell victims to the 
Danish sword, but neither their holiness nor their 
prowess merited the distinction which England bes- 
towed on the royal. martyr of East Anglia. 

Some writers speak of St. Edmund as a tributary and Sb^iy^rfiicc 
dependent sovereign. The contrary was the case. 

Simeon of Durham 1 and Roger of Hovedon, while 
stating the fact that “ Rex Edmuudus ipsis temporibus 
regnavit super omnia regna orientalium ” — “In those days 
1 Surtees Publ., p. 50, no. 51. 
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King Edmund rilled over the whole of East Anglia ,” — 
make no mention of his subordination to any other 
sovereign. Lydgate unhesitatingly asserts that “he 
had of Estyngland holly the governance.” And Matthew 
of Westminster, 1 as well as Florence of Worcester, 2 
speak of his succeeding to the supreme power. Add to 
this the remarkable omission of East Anglia in the con- 
temporary lists of kingdoms tributary to Ethelwulph 
of Wessex. That monarch, on succeeding his father 
Egbert as king of England, made over to his son 
Athelstan the provinces of Kent, Essex and Sussex. 
On the death of Athelstan he resumed the government 
of Kent, Sussex and Essex, and resigned the western 
portion of his kingdom in favour of his second son King 
Ethelbald. In his last testament he bequeathed Essex 
Kent, Sussex and Surrey to his third son Ethelbert. 
In none of these instances do the contemporary chroni- 
clers mention East Anglia. 8 King Edmund had indeed 
graced the court of Ethelwulph on the memorable 5th 
of November, A.D. 855, but neither Ethelwulph nor his 
sons treated him as an under-king. His claim to East 
Anglia rested on his Uffing blood and the choice of the 
people. There is no record of any neighbouring power 
supporting him. At his consecration and coronation 
at Sudbury he took no oath to a suzerain. As inde- 
pendent of Wessex as Northumbria was, he ruled a 
traditionally independent people. Under this impres- 
sion the Danes treated with him. He professed to 
them that he had been consecrated by God in the 
solemn rite of coronation to rule and guide his people, 

1 Bohn’s edit, vol. i. p. 404, a.d. 855. 

2 “Monumenta Historica Brittanicn,” vol. i. p. 547, 552. 

* See Asser’s “Life of Alfred,” a.d. 855. Ethelwerd’s Chrou., 
bk. v. chap. i. collated with the Angl. Saxon Chron. a.d. 855. See 
also Matt, of Westminster, a.d. 861, and Lingard’s Hist, of England, 
vol. i. A. D. 836 et seq. on the successors of Egbert. 
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and to God only was he tributary. To no over-king 
would he do homage. In fact, no English kingdom 
demanded his allegiance. Northumbria was too torn 
with dissensions to attempt it. Mercia had tried and 
failed. Ethelwulph and his sons found their own 
frontiers threatened with bands of sea-pirates, and had 
no wish to assert supremacy over a kingdom which 
might rival their own. They preferred to leave the 
long coast-line of East Anglia, the first to greet the 
pirates fresh from the North, to its brave king and 
his equally brave subjects. 

St. Edmund worthily filled the position which Divine his royal i«ewon 
Providence assigned to him. His personal appearance 
showed him every inch a king. From birth to man- 
hood nature had favoured him with her gifts. His face 
was young but manly, his complexion fair and fresh, 
his forehead lofty, his hair light and flowing. A some- 
what prominent nose enhanced rather than marred his 
beauty, and eyes deep and blue beamed with the joy 
of a soul which saw in every event of life the wisdom 
and clemency of God. Tall of stature, of firm and sym- 
metrical build , 1 he possessed before he reached maturity, 

“the strength and robustness, 1 ” say the old Sarum 
lessons, “ of one in the flower of his age.” The majesty 
of his mien impressed all who beheld him. “ Imperium 
tenebat,” writes the Ely Chronicler , 2 speaking rather 
of his personal bearing than of his mode of government; 
and Abbo pictures him noble and stately as an 
emperor, but with a serenity of disposition which gave 
a grace to liis every speech and action. 

In his private life Edmund observed the utmost m* private 
simplicity. His unassuming manner charmed all who 
came in contact with him. He was affable and cour- 



1 Roger of Wendover, Bohn’s edit., vol. i. p. 195. 

2 “ Historia Eliensis,” Anglia Chiistinna Society, p. 79. 
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His love for 
field sports. 



teous to the poorest and the lowliest . 1 However tried or 
occupied, he never lost his equanimity or his kindly 
sympathy for others. Yet with his fellow princes as 
with his own thanes his superiority asserted itself, not 
by outward haughtiness, but by an inherent gentleness 
which none could resist. His parents had educated 
him to become a saint and a martyr rather than a 
prince of the world. Throughout his career, but 
especially in his less public life, this early training 
showed itself in an ardent striving to form his soul for 
God, and in an unflinching resoluteness in the perfor- 
mance of duty. *• Toto conamine virtutis arripuit gra- 
dum,” “ with all his might lie strove after virtue ,” writes 
his earliest biographer . 2 His chaste and celibate life is 
a standing proof of his high spiritual perfection. In his 
daily conduct he guided himself by the commands and 
will of God, whom alone he desired to please, and in 
this he swerved “ neither to the right nor to the left, 
either by extolling himself for his merits or by suc- 
cumbing to human frailty . 3 All day long, at home 
and abroad, his mind was fixed on God. “Heaven- 
ward soared his soul,” sings the poet of his life. 
He was “ ever adoring God,” exclaims Simeon of 
Durham. And, in order that the distracting occupa- 
tions of his office might not gradually weaken this 
union with his Creator, the saintly king frequently 
withdrew to some country retreat, there to refresh 
his soul with meditations and pious exercises. By this 
means he maintained the high tone and vigour of his 
spiritual life. 

Edmund took great delight in field sports and all out- 
door exercises. He threw into them all the earnestness 

1 “ Erat omnibus blando eloquio atfabilis, humilitatis gratia 
pneclarus, et inter suos coevos mirabili mansuetudine residebat 
dominus absque ullo fastu superbire.” — St. Abbo. 

2 St. Abbo. 3 MS. Harl. 2802. 
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of his nature. The hunting and hawking, however, of 
his leisure hours were with him no mere purposeless 
killing of time. Besides bein^ often the alternative 
of idleness, of which, says one of his biographers, he was 
the declared enemy,” these recreations prepared him 
for other duties. The young king, like the ancient 
Cyrus, used them to acquire boldness, coolness and 
strategy in the field, and thus to inspire even veteran 
warriors with confidence in his leadership. 

The virtues of his private life made Edmund a most H i s character 
successful ruler. In the beginning of his reign he put as a Ruler * 
himself under the spiritual guidance of St. Humbert, 
to whom, next to God, he mainly owed his humility, his 
purity and his Christlike affability. With this training 
and that of Sigentius, his father's old adviser, he grew 
up into the model of a perfect prince. Of all his 
public virtues a winning graciousness of manner chiefly 
distinguished him. According to Richard of Ciren- 
cester , 1 he always had before his eyes the words of 
Ecclesiasticusj “ Have they made thee ruler ? be net 
lifted up ; be among them as one of them.” 2 At the* 
same time he administered justice with a firm hand, 
taking the law of God as the unerring standard of 
right and wrong. Before giving judgment he would 
examine with his own eyes and hear with his own 
ears. Thus, with dovelike simplicity, yet with the 
prudence of the serpent, he frustrated the evil designs 
of flatterers and informers. In matters of importance 
he invariably took counsel of others. Like Solomon, 
a special child of wisdom, he had won a throne by his 
discretion and prudence, but he did not on that account 
think himself capable of governing his dominions, 
narrow though their limits, without the aid of others. 

He exemplified throughout his reign the inspired 

1 Rolls Pnbl., vol. i. p. 331 ct seq. 2 Ecclu9. xxii. 1. 
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proverb, “ He tliat is wise hearkeneth unto counsels.” 1 
St. Edmund’s desire to grant the just demands of 
even the poorest of his subjects brought him early in 
his reign in conflict with the rough spirits whom the 
late unsettled state of affairs had multiplied through- 
out the land. King Offa had successfully repressed the 
lawlessness and disorder consequent on the Mercian 
wars. In his later years, however, Offa had been weak 
and infirm. For three years at least he had been absent 
from the kingdom, and no supreme ruler had taken 
his place. Consequently, oppression of the poor > 
open murder and rapine, the tyranny of the strong 
over the weak had again become the order of the 
day. Edmund boldly attacked the evil. So well 
had he learnt the lesson of his coronation, that, 
while cherishing his quiet and obedient subjects 
with the sceptre of peace, he hesitated not to un- 
sheath the sword of justice and to wield the rod of 
iron against the wild and rebellious. “ Benign to the 
submissive,” Malmesbury writes of him, “severe to the 
rebellious.” Yet he acted witli a tact that gained the 
love and veneration of all. In the rough times in 
which he lived, several kings devoted to duty lost their 
lives in opposing lawlessness and injustice. Such had 
been the fate of his predecessor St. Eorpwald, and later 
on his namesake King Edmund I. fell by the dagger of 
an outlaw. If St. Edmund was anything he was an 
" upholder of the law of God ” — “ divincc legis apprimc 
tcnax ,” — a most impartial administrator of justice, a 
fearless guardian of the happiness and prosperity of his 
people ; yet no discontented subject raised a hand 
against him in vengeance or hate. Wrong-doers suffered 
from the firmness and resolution, hard and unflinching 
as a rock, with which he punished them ; but his 

1 Proverbs xii. 15. 
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imimpassioned manner and the kindness with which he 
tempered his severity conciliated the hardest criminal 1 

In his work of reform St. Edmund called in the help gt. Edmund and 

r the Church. 

of the Church. Wise policy dictated the employment 
of the Church's individual care and training of his 
subjects as a power for good ; but the young king's 
appreciation of the Church and its priesthood was not 
mere policy. Religion and piety had become part and 
parcel of his nature. “ He was most sincerely devoted 
to the Christian faith,'' writes St. Abbo. His earnest- 
ness nowhere more conspicuously displayed itself than 
in his endeavour to repair the havoc of the Mercians 
in church and monastery. Wherever his predecessor 
had left unrestored a broken altar or a dismantled 
cloister, Edmund hastened to build it up again. The 
clergy he supplied with sufficient and even abundant 
means for the becoming performance of the divine 
service, at the same time furthering among them to 
the best of his power that spirit of ecclesiastical 
discipline and piety which the troubles of the 
time had so seriously impaired. While, however, 
no one had a loftier idea than King Edmund of 
the Church's authority, or the influence it should 
exert in a kingdom, his frank and candid nature re- 
volted from anything like hypocrisy or dissimulation, 
and the insincere could never count on his sympathy 
or protection. The annals of his country proclaim him 
“ conspicuous in Christ and in his Church," 2 the “Fidei 
Christianae cultor," — “ the promoter of the faith of 
Christ”* “He was raised up by God," exclaims St. 

Abbo in the office for his feast, “ to be the defender of 
His Church." Even beyond the limits of his own king- 

1 “Divin© legis apprime tea&x, et sabditorum felicitate studiosis- 
simus, omnium sibi amorem ac venerationem conciliavit,” Uarl. 

MS. 2802. 

* Harl. MS. 2802. * Hist. Eliensis, Angl. Christiana Soc., p. 79. 
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dom lie advanced the cause of God and religion. 
By his presence at the council of Winchester he sup- 
ported its charter of gifts to the monks and clergy; 
and later on under the walls of Nottingham he 
pleaded with his brother monarchs for the abbey of 
Croyland. Finally, in defence of the altar and for the 
faith of Christ he generously laid down his life. 

The court of this Christian king presented a pattern 
to princes. At early dawn the king and his attendants 
paid their first homage to their common Master and 
Lord by assisting at the holy sacrifice. During the 
day the law of God ruled the household. Even rough 
warriors, moved by the example of their youthful 
sovereign, made it their first endeavour to give God due 
reverence. No loud voice of rioting or dissipation 
disturbed the royal halls. No oath or quarrel broke the 
harmony in its precincts, for all feared the king’s 
displeasure as much as they valued his friendship. 
Through Edmund’s influence, love of truth, generosity 
to the needy, gentleness, moderation of language 
reigned in the palace. The words of Venerable Bede 
admirably describe the East Anglians under St. 
Edmund’s government. “Departing from the rude 
and boorish manners of their ancestors,” he writes, 
“they began to be exceedingly civilized and polite.” 
So, when some of them settled in Hunstanton, the 
name of the place memorialized their gentleness of 
temper no less than their bravery. The holy king ? 
according to Boger of Wendover , 1 instructed his 
attendants in every grace of speech and behaviour ; 
and, in order to preserve the internal tranquillity of his 
kingdom and defend it, if necessary, from external 
attacks, he trained all his thanes in strict military 
discipline. With one stroke of the pen Matthew of 
Westminster 2 gives a picture of St. Edmund’s court 

1 Bohn’s edit., p. 193. a Bohn’s edit., vol. i. p. 412. 
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on the occasion of the Danish chief Lothbroc’s intro- 
duction to it. “ Lothbroc was much pleased,” he 
writes, “by the graciousness of manner of King 
Edmund, and by the admirable state of his military 
discipline, and by the numerous retinue of servants 
who stood by, whom the industry of the king had 
made fully accomplished in all honourable actions and 
in every variety of knowledge.” And all that he 
saw so fascinated the Dane that he earnestly begged 
to remain with St. Edmund, “ in order to be more 
fully instructed in the king’s discipline.” 

From St. Edmund’s person and court flowed forth ^ ri r t 0 ^ al 
charity to all in need. His poet sings : 

“ Against poor folk shut was not his gate, 

His wardrobe open all needy to relieve, 

Such royal mercy did his heart move 
To clothe the naked and the hungry feed. 

And sent he alms to folk that lay bedrid. ” 1 

“ He was the father of his subjects, particularly of the 
poor,” writes Alban Butler, quoting from Florence of 
Worcester , 2 “ the protector of widows and orphans and 
the support of the weak.” Again and again our 
annals address him as the “clement father ,” 3 the 
“ benefactor of the poor,” the “ kind father of orphans 
and widows.” There are, indeed, few recorded facts 
to support this unanimous testimony of St. Edmund’s 
biographers. Incidentally, however, the saint’s pane- 
gyrists relate events which show that they do not 
eulogise at random. The chance mention of Sathonius, 
the king’s old pensioner, the tears of the aged sword- 
bearer, the eye-witness of his martyrdom, the devotion 
of the Danish chief to the saint, the history of the 
murderer Bern bear witness that Edmund was a just 
ruler, a strong-souled Christian man, whose reign could 
not fail to bring glory and prosperity to his country* 

1 Lydgate. 9 Bohn’s edit., p. 59. 9 Harl. MS. 2802. 
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ijdgatemi Summing up the merits of his hero's government, 
i»!ity. Edman<1 8 the old Benedictine poet compares St. Edmund's king- 
dom to a beautiful and well-proportioned human figure 
of which the king himself forms the head. With the 
two eyes of prudence and reason the young prince 
watched over the whole body politic, taking heed that 
no quarrel or dissension disturbed its action. No class 
of society, no subject, however humble, no branch of 
government failed to receive the holy sovereign's 
attention. Edmund regarded his knights and warriors 
as the hands and arms of the state, to whom it belonged 
to defend the frontiers, to protect maidens and widows, 
“and 8a ve the Church from mischief and damage.” 
As the soul which quickened and animated the fair 
form, the king cherished “ folk contemplatiff '' — “ sober 
of their ly ving ” — “ expert in konning,” who, by chaste 
example, holy doctrine and the dignity of their sacred 
office, “ with lyght of virtu did his people enlumyne.'' 
He considered the plough and the labourer as the feet 
and legs of the state, without which it was helpless. 

“ Tima evry membrc set in order due, 

Ther was no cause among hem to conipleyne : 

Ffor ech of hem his offyce did serve. 

The hed lyst nat at the ffoot dysdeyne. 

Ther love was oon, they partyd not on tweyne ; 

Ech thyng by grace so dewly was conveyed, 

Hed of the membrys was nat dysobeyed. 

And as the ruby, kyug of stonys alle 
Hejoyssheth ther presence with its natural lyght 
Kyght so king Edmond in his royal stalle, 

With crowne and sceptre sat lyk an hevenly knyght 
To hyh and lowh moost agreeable of syght. 

This woord rehersyd of evry creature 

Longe might he leve the kyng here, and endure.” 

a glorious and Thus, to the admiration of posterity the youthful 
monarch throughout his reign maintained, in a bar- 
barous age and with subjects rough and lawless, that 
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happy state of tranquillity in which “justice and peace 
kissed. 1 * 1 Few kings in early England so boldly 
attacked the savage and half pagan spirit of the country 
as Edmund of East Anglia. And he subdued it not by 
physical force, but by the assertion of Christian 
principles. 

By his virtues, not by the sword, St. Edmund gained Through the 
his influence. Holiness as irreproachable as it washiness, 
solid and practical won the admiration and respect of 
his people. They beheld their prince of an age when 
the violence of the passions is strongest, and in a 
position which placed him above the usual restraints 
of the law. Yet, dead to all sensual pleasures, he led a 
life upright and stainless amid the disorders of the 
times. Awe-struck and subdued, they regarded him as 
a superior being, and obeyed him as though he were 
an angel from heaven. Unlike most princes, he needed 
no vain display of pomp and ceremony to impress 
his people. Both his person and his manner strongly 
attached the nation to him : 

“ In his eatat moost godly and benygne ; 

Hevenly of cheer, of counsayl provident, 

Shewyng of grace ful many a blyssed eigne ; 

* * * of wourthyneese the glorye, 

♦ **#**••# 

And in persone passing dely unease.’ + 

Everyone, 

“ Lovyd hym of herte that lokyd on hie fface.” 

The best of monarchs have used similar powers of 
fascination to enlarge their empire. Not so St 
Edmund, as Pierre de Caseneuve, his French biographer, 
remarks. The noble and gentle king of East Anglia 
was only ambitious to achieve the designs of Providence. 

" Ever to godward hool was his entent.” 2 He limited 
his efforts to the simple every-day duties of a petty 

1 Ps. lxxxiv. 11. 2 Lydgate. 

F 
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king, so long as God signified those to him. When the 
divine Will called him to higher duties, Edmund just 
as gladly and willingly obeyed even to the sacrifice 
of his life. The invasion of the Danes required him, 
lover of peace though he was, to take up arms in 
defence of his religion and country. Like another 
St Michael, he unhesitatingly joined battle with the 
enemy. No English king made a more gallant stand 
against the Danes, none deserved better of his country- 
men, none fell more heroically than Edmund of East 
Anglia. But in all he designed and did he sought 
not his own glory. With mind and heart he looked to 
heaven. He gave no thought to self or earth. 
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CHAPTER V. 

St. Edmund and the Danes. 



{Authorities— The connection of the Anglo-Saxons with their kindred on the conti- 
nent is a well known fact of history. Of St. Edmund’s individual relations 
with Denmark and of his reputation there, Gaufridus, the compiler of 
Bodleian MS. 240 and Lydgate give the fullest particulars. The chief 
authority, however, for this and the following chapters is Pierre de Caseneuve, 
an Augustinian canon of St. Semin’s basilica at Toulouse, who flourished in 
the 17th century. His “ Histoire de la vie et des miracles de St. Edmond Roi 
d’Estangle, ou Angleterre Orientale,” printed “chez Pierre Bose” at Toulouse 
in 1044, is full of historic research, and numerous marginal references to the most 
reliable English and foreign annals greatly enhance its value. In his dedication 
to “ Monseigneur Monseigneur rillustrissime et r6v£rendissime Messire Charles 
de Monchal Arch£v6que de Tolose,” Caseneuve mentions the occasion which 
suggested his wilting the Life of St. Edmund, viz. the solemnity of translating 
the sacred bones of the royal martyr from a sepulchre of stone to a reliquary 
of silver, vowed to the saint by the men of Toulouse during a plague which 
afflicted tlieir city. “ Heaven and the angels,’’ he writes, “have hitherto for 
many years been the only witnesses of the triumphs of St. Edmund. Now it is 
man's turn.” This learned French biographer of the English martyr king has 
thoroughly sifted the history of Lothbroc or Lothparck, and satisfactorily 
cleared up the many difficulties raised by Polydore Vergil, Turner and others. 
Devotion and erudition combined make de Caseneuve a worthy chronicler of 
the events of St. Edmun l's life. Most of our English chroniclers, and notably 
William of Malmesbury and Matthew of Westminster, cursorily refer to the 
other events of this chapter. For the question of Lothbroc the student should 
further consult Richard of Cirencester (Rolls Pub., vol. i. p. 333), Polytlorus 
Vergil (Caxton Publ., vol. 36, pp. 141*142), and Adam of Bremen. Two 
other valuable documents worthy of mention here are the “Vita et Passio Sti 
Edmund! Breviter Collect i,” found in the "Liber Ccenobii 8. Edmundi,” of the 
municipal library of Douai, and the “Vita abbreviate, ” in Abbot Curteys’ 
register, a cartulary now happily in the British Museum (Additional MSS. 7096, 
14348). Hardy omits both thesepieces in his “ Materials,” though they contain 
several important incidents. The “ Liber Ccenobii Sti Edmundi,” which was 
written while William Exeter ruled St. Edmund's Bury (1418-1429), contains on 
the first page the stamp “Bibliotheca Benedictine Anglorutn Duaci-S. Gregorius 
Magnus.’’ On the fly-leaf occur the names of its former owners, “Roberte 
Woode,"the famous arcliseologsit, and “ Johann is Smith! Londiniensis.” In 1836 
Sir John Gage and Thomas Stapleton came expressly from London to examine 
this precious MS. Though full of matter of the most interesting character to 
the antiquarian and historian, no savant has yet edited it. On page SO 
begins the account of the “ Translatio Sti Edmundi,” in the reign of William II., 
to which reference will be made in chapter ix. On page 32 occurs the Life of 8t. 
Edmund used for the compilation of this and the following chapters (see Cata- 
logue of Douai MSS., by Dehaisnes, 543). The second, “Vita et Passio Sti 
E Imimdi Regis, abbreviata et sumpta de prolixa Vita ejusdem Sancti,” takes up 
twelve folio pages of the register which bears the name of Abbot Curteys, who 
ordered its compilation to prove the privileges of his monastery “Quia 
quids in . . . afflrmavit quod monasterium Sti. Edmundi ante edictUmem 
. . . . Decretorum non fuit ab omni jurisdictione episcopali exemptura ; 
.... Pater Willielmus Curteys Martyrium 8. Edmundi compendiose 
compilatum hie insert fecit.” King Stephen made the publication (edictionem) 
mentioned in this note in Abbot Ording's time (1148-1156). Abbot Curteys, 
however, traces the privileges of his abbey still further back, going to the very 
basis of its exemption, by giving an abridgemeut of the “ Prolixa Vita.” which 
contained the first privileges granted to the guardians of St Edmund’s body. 
The “Prolixa Vita,” of which the MS. Bodl. 240 partly supplies the place, 
probably perished in the 16th century. Abbot Curteys put forward the “ Vita 
Abbreviata” as the strongest proof of the privileges of his abbey. As no one 
-disputed its facts, it may be accepted as reliable.] 
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fame. 



Under King Edmund’s firm yet gentle rule East 
Anglia presented a marked contrast to the rest of 
England. Anarchy reigned supreme in Northumbria, 
internal troubles afflicted Mercia and Wessex. East 
Anglia alone could boast of peaceful borders, a con- 
tented people and an undisputed throne. Round the 
crackling fire in the halls of many a llafford bards 
could sing of the peace and plenty brought to their 
shores, aud of the noble king whom serf and freeman 
loved. Monks wrote his good deeds in monastic 
chronicles which have long since perished. So the 
virtues of “ Blessed Edmund, of Christ’s own man,” 
spread their refulgence far and wide . 1 In that age 
men travelled by land and sea, almost as much as 
they do now, though without the same facilities. The 
race was young aud restless. Its people revelled in 
any enterprise which took them beyond the limits 
of their own narrow homes. In these expeditions 
the conversation naturally turned to the young king 
of the East Angles. England soon rang with his 
praises. Even foreign kings held him in veneration. 
The fame of his prowess and, writes Roger of Wend- 



1 “ Whoo can or may kep© cloos or hyde 
A cleer lanterne whan that it is lyght, 

Upon a channdelabre whan it doth abyde? 

Or of Appollo dyfface the beemys bryght ? 

Or whoo kowde hyndre goddya owne knyglit 
This blyssed Edmond, this crystes owne man, 

Thorugh many a kyndham but that his fame ran, 

Off his noblesse thus was the repoort. 

In Est yngelond how ther was a king 

Off whoom the renoon, by many a strannge poort, 

Was rad and songe his virtues rehereyng ; 

His governance, his knyghtly demenyng 
Which cessyd nat fro that it was be gonne 
Tyl in to Denmark the noble frame is ronne.” 

Lydgate. 
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t)ver, “ of his incomparable bodily size and stature,” 
reached beyond the seas. Bishop Humbert in his 
letters to his fellow bishops on the continent probably 
dwelt upon the high qualities of his sovereign. The 
imperial court, also, closely watched Edmund’s policy 
together with that of all the English kings of the 
period. According to the medieval idea the emperor 
presided over the whole earth in temporal matters as 
the pope did in spiritualities. Charlemagne acted on 
this principle, when he supported Egbert of Wessex 
or recognised Offa of Mercia so far as to treat with 
him for the protection of English pilgrims. The new 
emperor, Lothaire I., could not fail to recognise the 
growing popularity of the East Anglian king, whose 
youth and success often formed the theme of conver- 
sation in his court. Especially Old Saxony, the land 
of his birth, rejoiced in the renown of its young prince* 
The happy issue of his expedition had filled the Saxons 
with delight. They loved to talk of the success of 
their bright and gentle Edmund, the choice of his 
people, the glory of his land. Where “ he reigned, 
no man sought for justice and failed to get redress, 
nor did any innocent man cry in vain for mercy.” 
Under his strong and just rule “a boy might drive 
a mule laden with gold ” from Lynn to Sudbury, or 
from Thetford to Yarmouth, and ‘‘none dared molest 
him.” Thus they spoke of him in the land of his 
birth. 

On the north of Old Saxony lay Denmark, at that 
time swarming with bold adventurers. The report of 
their neighbour’s enterprise and its prosperous result 
spread rapidly among them. They regarded Edmund in 
the light of a daring and fortunate adventurer, and in 
their schemes of invasion or conquest naturally discussed 
his method of success. Finding it Christian in every 
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Denmark and 
the Dane*, a.d. 
8 0 . 



detail, they were filled with an apostate hate , 1 and 
thought of East Anglia only to ruin it. In Edmund 
they beheld a Christian king whom their swords could 
bring to the dust, and in his kingdom a fresh field for 
plunder as soon as occasion offered. How terrible 
a danger thus threatened Edmund and his people a 
rapid glance at the Danes and their country will show. 

By the Danes or Norsemen in the ninth century 
were meant all the countless tribes that peopled the 
Scandinavian peninsula, the islands of the Baltic and 
present Denmark. They were of a kindred race to the 
Angles and Saxons, but Christian civilization had 
hardly yet affected them. Untamed and savage, they 
possessed all the wild dariijg and barbaric habits of 
the English who scoured the northern seas three 
centuries before. A line of vigorous sovereigns was 
now, however, striving to reduce Scandinavia and its 
dependencies to some settled order. Their policy, as 
well as an absurd law by which the eldest son inherited 
the whole patrimony to the exclusion of the rest of the 
family, forced thousands of free and independent spirits 
to seek their fortune on the high seas. Once more 
the northern ocean was darkened by the black ships 
of pirate chieftains who despised storm and tempest, 
and loved the sea best when the wind lashed it into 
a fury resembling their own mad licence. Any 
thriving country was considered lawful prey. Any 
chivalrous Christian king was deemed a fit object for 
their pagan hate. In hordes these Norsemen ravaged 
the coasts of Europe, and slaughtered the inhabitants 
Their ships when descried on the sea-line spread uni- 
versal panic. With them invasion meant the confla- 
gration of town and village, the slavery of women, the 
murder in cold blood of men and children. They struck 

1 Many of the Danes apostatised from the Christian faith about 
this time. 
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down the priest at the altar. They left monasteries 
and churches heaps of smouldering ruins. Govern- 
ment, arts, letters, religion, all lay crushed in their 
wake. Having wasted one country, they steered to 
another to repeat the same horrors. Winter alone 
stopped their ravages. Then they retreated with the 
spoils of the year to some safe harbour to give them- 
selves up to rioting and lust. Throwing off their 
lethargy with the spring breezes, they put to sea again. 
In later times fleets of these pirates crowded up the 
Seine, and, with Ralph the Ganger at their head, wrested 
the provinces on both sides of the river from the 
French king. Other bands desolated the banks of the 
Tagus. Others sailed through the pillars of Hercules, 
and founded a kingdom in southern Italy. But a cen- 
tury before these events the fame of King Edmund had 
attracted their thoughts towards England. 

In the annals of East Anglia occurs an episode of 
this period which illustrates the habits of the Danes, 
and introduces several characters who play important 
parts in St. Edmund’s history. On that southern part 
of the coast of Denmark which is washed by the north- 
ern sea ruled a chieftain named Lothbroc, 1 or more 
correctly Lothparck. Some chroniclers style him king, 
by which they probably mean no more than that he was 
a man of position. By piracy he had accumulated 
great wealth, which, added to his blood connection 
with the ruling house and his known cunning and 
villainy, gave him an unenviable notoriety. He must 
not, however, be confused with the more famous Ragnar 
Lodbrog, who was put to death on the coast of North- 
umbria in the year 805. 2 Both were Danes, both met 

1 Gaufridus writes it Lodebrok (odicfeus rivus), “ loathed brook." 
Leland gives Lothbrig and Lothbric ; Speed, Lothbroke, which 
signifies, he says, Leather briche. The Donai MS. and Matthew 
of Westminster spell it Lothbrocus ; Lydgate, Lothbrokns. 

3 Lingard. Butler says he met his death in Ireland. 



Lothbroc 
the Dane. 
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The identity of 
Lothbroc estab- 
lished under the 
name of Loth- 
|*rck. 



Lothparck's two 
sons Hinguar 
and Hubba. 



a tragic death in England, both were avenged by their 
sons. But Lothbroc never swayed the nation like the 
sea-king Ragnar Lodbrog, who commanded the most 
terrible barbarian fleet that ever darkened the northern 
ocean, and bore down with thousands of savages upon 
England. Neither did Hinguar and Hubba avenge 
Ragnar’s death, but his son Agner, whose name the 
carelessness of north-country annalists has confused 
with that of Hinguar. In fact, Ragnar’s death occurred 
upwards of thirty years before St. Edmund’s birth, and 
sixty before Hinguar and Hubba invaded England. 

The identity of the Lothbroc or Lothparck of St. 
Edmund’s history is fully established by Adam of 
Bremen . 1 “ The kings of the Danes,” he says, “ who 

infested the coast of France were Horig, Ordinig, 
Gothafrid, Rodulph, and Hinguar; the cruellest of 
them all was Hinguar, the son of Lothparch, who 
wheresoever he went subjected the lives of Christians 
to the most horrible cruelties.” This notice of Loth- 
parck, while it distinguishes him from Ragnar Lodbrog, 
after whom he has been carelessly named, saves the 
following narrative, strange as it may read, from being 
considered a mere fabla 

Lothparck had two sons, Hinguar and Hubba , 2 
remarkable even in that rough age for fierceness and 
savagery. Of all the leaders who infested the coasts 
of France, Hinguar held the palm for merciless cruelty. 
His brother to other crimes added witchcraft. Un- 
willing to settle down in their father’s district, these 
men chose a life of adventure on the high seas, heading 
the most desperate crews of their fellow pirates in 
raids upon the coasts of Europe. None could make a 



1 Migne’s Latin Patrol., vol. 146, p. 486, cap. xxx. 

* Gaufridus says, “Ex quo rivo [Lodebrok, «.c. odiosus rivus] 
emanavit . . tres, videlicet filii cjusdem Hinguar, Hubba, et 
Wern.” 
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louder boast of the success of piracy. Unloading 
their ships, they would ask : “ Who is there that by 
right or wrong, by craft or force, has gained renown 
or collected treasure as we?” 1 On one occasion they 
spoke in this strain in the hearing of their father : “ Is 
there any living man, king or prince, on land or water, 
as bold as we ? No one dares to meet us sword 
with sword. Be we right or wrong, all yield before us, 
ploughman and merchant, horseman and ship.” Loth- 
parck, swelling with envy, or perhaps, as others sup- 
pose, repenting of evil deeds which had brought him 
a remorseful old age, scornfully replied that they had 
achieved no success comparable with that of Edmund 
of East Anglia. “ 1 know one,” he said, “ not yet a Lothparck 
score and five years old, who surpasses you by a worthy Edmun * lng 
life as the sun the little stars. In England there 
reigns a king whose goodness all folks commend. His 
fame, so report says, extends all the world over. What- 
ever your boast may be, his prowess transcends it as 
the high moon the scudding clouds. His knights are 
brave ; his government strong ; and yet he does no 
violence. His prudence puts to shame your daring. 

Not many years ago, a mere stripling here in Saxony, 
he sailed to England with a few followers and won a 
kingdom. What have you to show compared with 
that ? You waste your life in crime which all good . „ , , t £ 
men execrate. King Edmund wins the love of high and 80n8 - 
low by virtuous deeds.” Stung to the quick by these 
rebukes, and jealous of their rival, Hinguar and Hubba 
determined to wipe out the seeming reproach. “ Being 
Angry at their father’s reproof,” writes Blomefield, 2 

1 Leland’s "Collectanea,'’ vol i. p. 245. Also Polydorus Vergil, 

•Caxton Publications, vol. xxxvi. pp. 141-142 et seq. 

2 History of Thetford, p. 28. St. Abbo writes : "Ad eum 
(Inguar] fama pervenerat, quod idem rex gloriosus, videlicet 
Eadmundus, florenti relate, et robustis viribus, bello per omnia 
esset strenuns.' 1 
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“they resolved to conquer St. Edmund or to kill him.” 
An unfortunate circumstance favoured their designs, 
and gave an excuse to the two brothers for bearing 
down upon the English coasts at the head of a host 
of barbarians. 

It appears that Lothparck, in his fondness for hunt- 
ing, often went alone witli hawk on wrist to enjoy 
the quiet sport which his age and country allowed. 
Love of sport one day prompted him to embark in 
a little boat which was moored in the river near his 
settlement. He intended to hawk in the islands lying 
just off the mainland, which at that time abounded in 
every kind of wild bird. But hardly had he got out to 
sea when the sky darkened, and a fierce and sudden 
storm broke overhead . 1 For several days and nights 
the wild billows tossed him to and fro, till finally 
fortune, wind and waves cast him, half dead with 
hunger and fatigue, on the coast of England. His boat, 
driven by the wind up the river Yare in Norfolk, ran 
ashore among the reed-grown marshes which gave to 
the village in their midst the name of Beedham, or the 
hamlet of the reeds . 2 The inhabitants sighted the little 
boat, and, on drawing it to land, discovered its occupant 
prostrate and exhausted. With Christian kindness 
they fed and tended the stranger, till at last he 
opened his eyes to find himself in the kingdom of that 
Edmund whose goodness he had heard of and extolled. 
Edmund was probably then keeping his court not far 
from Beedham at a town which had once been one of 
the most flourishing in Britain and a residence of the 
kings of Iceni. The Bomans afterwards fortified it, 

1 Speed writes (p. 398) that Lothbroc was on the sea-shore, and 
his hawk in flying for game fell into the sea, which made Lothbroc 
go into his cockboat to save her ; and so he was driven out to sea. 

2 This was, of course, when the cliffs watered by the Waveney 
formed the old coast line, and before the sea had silted up the 
long low land which lies between the Waveney and the sea. 
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and from them it received its name of Caistor, castra , 
or the camp . 1 Following the custom of the kings 
before him, Edmund made Caistor one of his royal 
residences. After his martyrdom the faithful built 
and dedicated a church there under their holy king’s 
invocation, from which it received the name of Caistor- 
St.-Edmund’s. To Caistor, then, came the news that 
the tide had washed ashore a boat from Denmark, 
containing in an exhausted condition a single occupant. 

With St. Edmund it was a sacred custom to receive st. Edmund'* 

reception of the 

hospitably all strangers and pilgrims. He therefore stranger, 
invited the hapless Dane to his court. Lothparck found 
himself honourably received in the royal palace ; for, 
though he concealed his real estate, the extreme 
elegance and beauty of his person and his imperious 
carriage made the king suspect his rank. Edmund 
listened attentively while Lothparck related in Danish, 
a dialect at that time near akin to English, the accident 
which had driven him to the Anglian shore. His tale 
finished, the Dane found the king a generous host 
When the tempest wrecked Eagnar Lodbrog, the 
conqueror of Paris, on the Northumbrian coast, King 
Ella put him to a horrible death. Very differently 
acted the merciful and Christian Edmund. He treated 
Lothparck as a welcome guest. Though his officers 
whispered that the Dane was a spy, he charged them 
to show him every courtesy. He took upon himself 
the duty of consoling the stranger in his distress, 
and promised him a safe return to his own 
country. The pagan chief, on his side, was won 
by all he saw in the East Anglian court. The Lothparck 

1 . ° tarries at Kin? 

gentle yet manly bearing of the king, the prowess and Edmund* court, 
skill of his knights, the light-hearted and cheerful 
household, in a word the peace and order which reigned 
throughout the royal palace wonderfully affected the 

1 Camden’s 4 * Brit.,” p. 463. 
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in Heglesdune 
forest. 



Dane’s uncultured mind. So touched was he, especi- 
ally with the king’s graciousness of manner, that he 
earnestly begged to be allowed to tarry some days at 
the English court. Edmund willingly agreed. He 
hoped to bring one more soul under the sweet yoke 
of Christ. In the Danish pirate he saw a fit subject 
for his prayer and zeal. 

The longer Lothparck remained in East Anglia the 
more was he charmed with its king and “ with the 
admirable state of his military discipline ; with the 
numerous retinue of servants who attended him, all fully 
accomplished in all honourable actions and in every 
variety of knowledge,” through the industry of the 
royal master who had trained them . 1 To Edmund’s 
great satisfaction his pagan guest took a childlike 
interest in his new life, and showed an undisguised 
admiration for the civilized ways of a Christian 
country. 

Noticing Lothparck’s fondness for sport, the king 
associated him with Bern, the master of the hunt, in 
order that they might visit together the best fields for 
game on the royal domains. Bern, though a skilful 
hunter and clever falconer, soon discovered that the 
Dane surpassed him. By the river, in the open field* 
in wood and on plain, success equally attended the 
stranger’s efforts. Bern, whose chief duty lay in pro- 
viding the royal kitchen with provisions, now had a 
rival who anticipated his every exertion, and frequently 
enriched the king’s table with the rarest dishes. All 
the royal household talked of the new huntsmau’s skill. 
Only Bern kept a sullen and jealous silence. Envy 
of Lothparck and an unreasonable resentment against 
Edmund filled him with rancour. To such an extent 
did feeling overcome him that one day in the hunt he 
waylaid the Danish favourite in the densest part of 

1 Matthew of Westminster. 
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Heglesclune 1 forest, and, coming suddenly upon him 
from behind, stabbed him to death. After hiding 
the corpse among the bushes and leaves of a 
wooded dell, Bern blew his horn, assembled his hounds, 
and rode home as if nothing had happened. One dog, 
however, remained behind. It was a greyhound, a 
present from the king, which the Dane had fed and 
trained with affectionate care. Now it kept faithful 
watch by its dead master’s side, expecting him to wake 
from his last sleep. 

The day of the murder and the next the king 
remarked the Dane’s absence fr< m the common table. corpse ' 
Again and again he made anxious enquiries about him. 

To Bern all looked for an explanation. The murderer 
replied that yesterday, when he returned home, the 
Dane remained behind, and he had not seen him since. 
Scarcely, however, had he spoken, when Lothpaick’s 
faithful hound bounded into the hall. As the dos 
wagged his tail and fawned upon them, especially on 
the king, Edmund and his men concluded that the 
Dane was not far off. With his own hand the king 
fed the animal, waiting all the time for the approach 
of its master. He waited in vain. Having satisfied 
its hunger, the hound broke away from the royal 
caresses, and ran back to keep its watch by the mur- 
dered corpse. No master appeared, nor did the dog 
return. The king grew suspicious. Some whispered 
that the spy, after finding out the secrets of the coun- 
try, had gone back to Denmark ; others hinted at foul 

1 Now Hoxne in Suffolk. No name in the geography of Eng- 
land has probably gone through more changes than Heglesdune, or 
illustrates more strikingly onr tendency to shorten words. Egles* 
dune, the eagle's dune or down, is written in different chronicles 
Eglesdune, Eglesdene, Eglesdon, iEglisdune, ^Eglestoun, Hegils- 
dune, Heglesdune, Hogeston, Hoxtoun, Oxen, Hoxon, till in our 
day it is written Hoxne. Alms, from eleemosyna , is perhaps the 
only word that will bear comparison with Hoxne from Heglesdune. 
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play. Three days after the hound had first come, it 
reappeared and whined piteously ; even the dainty 
morsels from the royal table failed to console it. It 
ate a little, then left ; this time the king ordered his 
servants to follow the animal. In its track they 
entered Heglesdune wood, and penetrated into the 
hollow overgrown with brushwood, in which lay the 
lifeless body of the unfortunate Dane, stiff and cold, the 
pale face upturned to heaven, the eyes staring and 
glassy, and the dead limbs partly covered with leaves. 
The truth quickly reached the ears of the king. 
Edmund was deeply moved. A crime of the blackest 
dye had been committed on one whom he held in 
favour ; the rights of hospitality had been disgracefully 
abused in a Christian land ; a soul had been sent to 
judgment without the baptismal robe. The king ordered 
the body of the murdered man to be buried with honour, 
while he mourned as for a long-tried and faithful 
friend. Meantime inquiries were instituted to discover 

The trial of Bern 

the murderer, the murderer. Bern had last seen the murdered man, 
and on him suspicion fell. The attitude of the dog 
confirmed the evidence of his guilt. Being confronted 
with him, the animal growled savagely, and with diffi- 
culty could the bystanders keep it from flying at the 
guilty huntsman. Still the evidence was not conclu- 
sive, and Bern denied the crime. In doubt what 
course to pursue, Edmund called together his coun- 
sellors and asked their advice. At this time the 
English were accustomed in cases of this nature to 
refer the decision to God, by subjecting the accused 
to some ordeal. They made him pass barefoot over 
hot ploughshares, or pick up with his hands a red-hot 
bar of iron, or plunge the arm in boiling water. Some- 
times they threw him bound hand and foot into a lake 
or river. If he came forth unscathed from an ordeal 
either of fire or water, the hand of God was thought 
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to have determined his innocence. In the case of Bern 
all agreed to leave him to the judgment and decision 
of God. The legend states that the king’s men, placing 
the criminal in the very boat which bore Lothparck 
to their shores, sent him adrift without sail, oar, rudder, 
or food. There was little doubt of Bern’s guilt. If he 
were innocent, God would protect him. 

Wind and waves carried the unfortunate man far Bern accuses 

. « i ___ _ _ _ St. Edmund 

out into the northern sea. The legend does not re- of the murder 
cord what dangers and perils he met with, but the 
monastic chroniclers affirm that Divine Providence 
brought him to the very shores of his victim’s country . 1 
It is certain that he found his way to Denmark. The 
Danes, recognising the boat, inquired after the chief 
whose mysterious disappearance had excited the won- 
der of the whole district. Bern answered with 
apparently deep emotion. The storm, he told his 
listeners, had cast Lothparck ashore in England, alone 
and half dead. The inhabitants had taken him to 
King Edmund, by whose command he was thrown 
into prison, and afterwards cruelly murdered. On 
hearing this, the indignant people brought the English 
stranger before Hinguar and Hubba. He told the 
same story to them. Willingly would the two pirates 
listen to any accusation against a foreign prince. It 
gave a colour of justice to their pillaging expeditions. 

Although they had every reason to disbelieve the 
charge of murder against Edmund, yet they determined 
to discover from Bern where their father really was. 

For this end they put the informer to the torture as 

1 An extraordinary instance of a boat and its occupant drifting 
to shores hundreds of miles away has occurred in our own day, 
in spite of skill in navigation and the frequent traffic on the high 
seas. The newspapers of the second week of February, 1886, gave 
the history of the Columbine , a fishing-smack, which drifted for 
eight days from Scotland to Norway with one poor creature on 
board. 
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a spy and traitor. Full of malice, Bern maintained 
his former statement. King Edmund, lie called the 
Christian God to witness, had slain their father out 
of hatred to their race. 

of HinguwVnd 11 P en cai1 describe the savage fury and grief which 

Hu Mm, now t()0 k p OSSe8S ; 011 0 f Lothparck’s sons. Passion to 

avenge their father’s death intensified all the 
hate which his former reproofs had engendered. 
They solemnly swore to do all the mischief possi- 
ble to King Edmund and his subjects. Their 
sisters wove a sacred banner to place at the head 
of their forces and inspirit them in the fight. 
Without delay the two brothers sent messengers 
throughout the neighbouring districts to spread the 
story and to rouse the indignation of the country* 
They called upon other Danish leaders to join their 
expedition. Adventurers of every class quickly flocked 
to their standard, and Lothparck’s sons enrolled them 
without hesitation in the formidable army which was 
soon mustered to punish the murderers of their father. 
Thus, adds St. Abbo, commenting on God’s employ- 
ment of the wicked for the greater glory of the just, 
“ Edmund, eminently adorned with good deeds in the 
sight of Christ and His Church, like holy Job was des- 
tined to undergo a trial of his patience at the hands of 
the enemy of the human race, who envies the good 
in proportion to the perversity of his own will. There- 
fore by divine permission he excited his agents 
Hinguar and Hubba to force the holy king, if possible, 
to break out in impatient murmuring, and, by depriv- 
ing him of all tilings, to make him in despair curse 
God and die.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Struggle with the Norsemen. 



I Authorities — Oar principal historians only cursorily refer to the part which St. 

Edmund played in the English resistance of the Danes or Norsemen, though 
it is among tha bravest in our annals. Most English chroniclers, however, in 
describing the terrible conflict with Hinguar and Hubba, give the prominent 
place to Edmund of East Anglia. His courageous stand, crowned by his 
martyrdom, forms the striking event of that destructive invasion. Ethel- 
werd’s Chronicle, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Asser, a contemporary writer, 

Richard of Cirencester, Matthew of Westminster, William of Malmesbury. 

Ingulph of Croyland, the Histories of Ely, Peterborough and Ramsey, all 
speak of St. Edmund’s part in the struggle. The biographies of the saint 
enter into the minutest details. Of these the principal are the Douai MS., 
the “ Vita Abbreviata” of Curteys’ Register, the Bodleian MS. 240, and Pierre 
<le Caseneuve’s History. Abbo gives a picturesque account of the Danes and 
of the parley between their leader and St. Edmund. Leland, Blomefleld in 
his “History of Thetford,” Speed, Camden, and others, borrow their 
narratives from the above.] 

Hinguar and his brother had now some shadow of a The causes or 

. . . . . . the invasion 

reason for attacking their rival of hast Anglia, The or a . d . 
murder of their sire gave a colouring of justice to their 
undertaking; and no difficulty arose in drawing the 
wildest and most daring adventurers to their standard, 
for vengeance and greed of plunder equally attracted 
them. The descent upon England thus promised to 
become an easy task. 

Besides the murder of Lothparck, another event The dissensions 
gave Hinguar and Hubba the aid and authority of no 
less a personage than the king of Denmark, and swelled 
their ranks with the best blood of Scandinavia. A 
Wessex thane named Osbert had for some years dis- 
puted the throne of Northumbria with Ella, its lawful 
heir. While on a hunting expedition, Osbert called 
at the castle of the nobleman Bocader, in whose 
absence he and his retinue were most hospitably 

G 
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entertained by the lady of the house. Before leaving, 
however, he had the discourtesy to grossly insult his 
hostess. Bocader, on hearing from his wife what had 
occurred, pursued the guilty prince, and, supported by a 
numerous party of friends, upbraided him to his face 
before his whole court; then, fearing the consequences 
of his boldness, the outraged noble fled to Denmark, 
where he had spent his youth. He was connected by 
marriage with the Danish royal line, and he now urged 
the king of Denmark, Goderic or Eric II., 1 to assist 
him in avenging his wife’s dishonour. He repre- 
sented to him the distracted state of Northumbria, 
the dissensions of its two rival parties, and the easy 
r prey it offered to Danish enterprise. Goderic, anxious 
to give some settled form of government to his rough 
and disorganized kingdom, saw in Bocader’s proposal 
an outlet for the restless and unmanageable spirits who 
threatened to ruin all his plans of reform. He deter- 
mined to authorise the invasion of England. Hinguar 
and Hubba furnished opportune instruments for carry- 
ing out his policy, and their absence from Denmark 
would be advantageous to its peace. Goderic accord- 
ingly approved of the expedition, but induced them to 
include the north of England in their scheme under 
pretext of the Northumbrian incident. He even urged 
the most powerful, and hence the most dangerous, of 
his subjects to join their ranks. Thus in a short time 
a host of twenty thousand men, under twenty jarls and 
eight sea-kings, besides Hinguar and Hubba, was ready 
to sweep down upon the western isles. 

This was not the first occasion on which the savage 
Norsemen had invaded England. From the year 787, 
when the crews of three of their ships landed at 
Dorchester, their raids upon the English coast had 



1 Afterwards converted by St. Anscharius. See Butler, Nov. 20. 
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been almost incessant. Every year they planned fresh 
expeditions more or less formidable. Twice they 
ravaged Northumbria, and once they overran the 
Isle of Thanet. Towards the end of King Egbert’s 
reign they annually attacked one part of Wessex or 
another. In 832 they took and plundered the Isle 
of Sheppey. The following year a fleet of five-and- 
thirty sail entered the mouth of the Dart, and Egbert 
had the mortification of seeing his West Saxons turn 
their back to the invaders and fly. The next year 
Cornwall became the scene of their ravages, and only 
after a life and death struggle did Egbert succeed 
in driving them back into the sea. A little later 
their ships were swarming in the northern seas, and 
literally surrounding the whole island. Not an inch 
of the coast-line was secure from attack. In the 
reign of Ethelwulph, Egbert’s successor, one horde, 
bolder than the rest, ventured into the fenny lowlands 
of Lincolnshire, destroyed the Christian army under 
Ealdorman Herebryht, and pushed its victorious career 
through East Anglia to the Thames, in spite of the 
slaughter of a considerable part of their force by 
Offa, the predecessor of St. Edmund. Three terrible 
struggles at Rochester, Canterbury and London with- 
in a few months, and the obstinate resistance of 
Ethelwulph at Charmouth for a while stemmed 
the tide of invasion. Attracted by plunder more 
easily to be obtained, they turned aside to resume 
their ravages in France. 

For ten years they left England in comparative ti 
peace. On returning in 851, they found the English 
kingdoms prepared to meet them. Even the clergy 
had armed to resist these formidable enemies of the 
cross. To the consternation of all, however, they 
took forcible possession of the Isle of Thanet, sailed 
up the Thames, sacked Canterbury and London, and 
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defeated the king of Mercia. Ealhstan, bishop of 
Sherbourne, won a momentary triumph at the mouth 
of the Parret, and then Kthelwulph, stimulated by the 
warnings of St Swithun, bishop of Winchester, sum- 
moned up all his courage, and by one supreme effort 
overthrew the Danes with a loss greater than they had 
ever before sustained. Again and again in the course 
of the year the English repulsed them, first in one 
part of the country then in another, so that this was 
called the prosperous year ; and a second time their 
reckless onsets ceased. 

Tim. These earlier Danish forays were, says our chief 

English historian, 1 mere preludes to the storm which 
broke over the country in the reign of St. Edmund. 
This third and most disastrous invasion of the Danes 
occurred in the ninth year after Edmund’s corona- 
tion at Sudbury, in the eleventh after his landing 
at Hunstanton, and in the twenty-fourth of his age. 
Ethelred had just ascended the throne of Egbert, 
and Burrhed reigned in Mercia. The army of 20,000 
Danes, under the leadership of its ten sea-kings, 
came, writes William of Malmesbury, “ to devastate 
the kingdoms of Northumbria and East Anglia.” 
Hinguar and Hubba had been entrusted with the 
chief command, having under them the leaders 
Halfsden, 2 Oskitel, Bagseg, Hosten, Eowils, Hamund, 
and Gothrun, names but too familiar to the old 
chroniclers. The perjured Bern 3 made the tenth sea- 
king, and acted as guide to the expedition. The 
twenty jarls or under-captains directed each a 
thousand men under their ten superior officers. 

nie first year of This formidable host, with an equal number waiting 

the invasion. 

1 Lingard. 

2 Halfsden, says the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, A.D. 878, was 
a brother of Hinguar and Hubba. 

s Gaufridus spells his name Wern. 
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